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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


CHANGE IN THE AIR— NEGRO 
ARTISTS GAIN A POINT— HOW 
LONG IS A LONG PLAY? 


. prog is change in the air; change for 
the better. To the New York dra- 
matic critics belongs the first victory, 
an eight-o’clock curtain for opening 
nights to assure them the opportunity to 
see a play completely and still have rea- 
sonable, if not generous, time for the 
writing of a review. At the eight-o’clock 
opening of Saint ‘foan a larger part of the 
audience was seated and ready for the 
curtain-rise than at most openings sched- 
uled for 8:45 and actually taking place at 
g. It can be done, and it is worth doing. 

In line with that endeavor, one of the 
major railroads has expressed a willing- 
ness to cooperate actively with the pro- 
ducers if (when theatre restaurants are 
made possible) they will arrange a Com- 
muters’ Evening, with an eight-o’clock 
curtain, at least once a week; and a first 
cautious inquiry among New Jersey, 
Long Island, New York and Connecticut 
commuters themselves indicates an eager 
response to any such welcoming gesture. 

The bill to license bars and cafes in 
New York theatres, presented by As- 
semblyman Herbert Brownell, Jr., has 
also taken a quick step forward, having 

















VICTORIA REGINA, which opened 
in New York the day after Christ- 
mas, continues, even through the 
doldrums of spring, to hold sway 
among the town’s successes. With 
the newer entrants, Jdiot’s Delight 
and Saint Foan, it composes a trilogy 
of dramatic hits each grossing over 
$20,000 weekly —a feat that has 
probably not been duplicated in 
several years at this tag-end of the 
season. The drawing of the doughty 
Queen, by Ernest H. Shepard, graces 
the jacket of the printed version of 
Victoria Regina, Laurence Hous- 
man’s ‘dramatic biography’ in thirty 
episodes (only a third of them trans- 
posed to the stage) which is pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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EARLY this season the New York 
drama critics, as a protest against 
the recent awards — and changes 
of awards —of the Pulitzer Prize 
Committee, organized the Drama 
Critics Circle to make their own 
choice of the best American play 
of the year. Because it is the Circle’s 
first public pronouncement (highly 
applauded) and although the report 
will be several weeks old by the time 
it appears and may no longer be news 
to a good many people, the press 
release which the Circle sent out is 
reprinted here for the record. It 
reads: ‘The New York Drama Crit- 
ics Circle . . . voted to award the 
first annual prize to Maxwell An- 
derson’s Winterset as the best Amer- 
ican play for the season of 1935-’36. 
. . » The award is made with the 
following citation: “The Circlé’s 
decision is based on the conviction 
that in Winterset the author accom- 
plished the notably difficult task of 
interpreting a valid and challenging 
contemporary theme dealing with 
the pursuit of human justice in 
terms of unusual poetic force, real- 
izing a drama Of rich meaning, and 
combining high literary distinction 
with compelling theatrical effect. 
While this award is primarily to the 
play and its author, the Circle feels 
that, since the production of Winter- 
set. so admirably projected Mr. 
Anderson’s conception, special ap- 
preciation must also be expressed to 
Guthrie McClintic, the producer and 
director, to Jo Mielziner, the de- 
signer, and to the members of the 
cast. Courage and wisdom were 
clearly required in both the writing 
and presenting of Winterset — and 
the Circle thinks it a proof of the 
vitality and dignity of the New York 
theatre that this play was produced 
and so widely appreciated.” 
‘According to the agreement of 
the Drama Critics Circle, 13 or more 
of the 17 members must agree.’ 
Fourteen voted for Winterset. 
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passed the Assembly with little opposi- 
tion. The approach to the Senate js 
the next and more serious step. But the 
movement seems to be winning decided 
favor, not only for itself but as removing 
one element of the discriminatory legis- 
lation which has hampered theatre own- 
ership and production for so long. 


— theatre artists have won a 
victory in requiring the sale of or- 
chestra seats to members of their race 
during the production of Porgy and Bess 
in Washington. When Porgy, the play, 
was produced there, even the Negro 
hosts of the actors were denied admis- 
sion. The tour of The Green Pastures 
broke the ground for a more dignified 
and American recognition by a ‘Negro 
night” in the same theatre. And now 
Porgy and Bess, mainly through the ef- 
forts of Todd Duncan (Porgy) and the 
Central Labor Union, caused the man- 
agement to relax the policy enough to 
permit Negroes to share, equally with 
others, the pleasures of the performance. 


— length of Shaw’s Saint Foan and 
the constant attention of the audi- 
ence during the whole playing time has 
again brought up the question of how 
long an audience can listen to a play with 
personal satisfaction and active response, 
how much of our habit of shortening 
theatre hours is due to the presence of 
tired business men in the audience, or to 
our use of the theatre as an interim ‘be- 
tween a late dinner and an early supper’, 
and how much to the fact that even a 
theatre-minded audience in a big modern 
city cannot relax the regular rhythms of 











living enough to concentrate actively for 
more than two hours or two and a half. 
The opposed points of view are repre- 
sented by the following extracts. The 
frst is from Professor Frank Jewett 
Mather’s study in esthetics called Con- 
cerning Beauty (Princeton University 
Press) : 

. ‘No play could keep the most enthu- 
siastic beholder-auditor fully attentive 
for many hours on end. A Greek play 
went off in a matter of two hours; the 
reat comedies of Moliére are played in 
only a little more time. Few Elizabethan 
or Jacobean plays, as put on at the time 
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THE French Theatre Guild is a new 
group in the New York scene, or- 
ganized to present plays in French 
with a French cast and housed at 
present in the auditorium of the 
Barbizon-Plaza Hotel. The success 
of its first production, Afout .. . 
Coeur, by Felix Gandera, inspires 
the group to hope for permanent 
establishment on the lines of the 
French Little Theatre in San Fran- 
cisco. The second play produced 
by the French Theatre Guild is Son 
Mari, by Paul Geraldy and Robert 
Stitzer, and the third, ending its 
run May 9g, will be La Auitidme 
femme de Barbe-Bleue, by Alfred 
Savoir. It is interesting to find in 
the latest news reports from Buda- 


with little change of scenery, required of pest that a similar organization, a 


the playgoer more than two hours and a 
half of attention, and within this space 
smoking and traffic with the pretty 
orange girls were permitted. Pragmat- 
ically, we may say that no one without 
benefit of intermissions can give un- 
troubled esthetic sympathy to a play or 
an opera for more than two hours or two 
hours and a half. No human being could 
sit even contentedly, not to say raptur- 
ously, through the five hours when 
Parsifal is on stage, without the usual 
merciful provision for walking about, 
beer and cheese sandwiches. As an act of 
piety, the whole or nearly the whole of 
Goethe’s Faust is occasionally given in 
Germany. It lasts, with many intermis- 
sions, from about two o’clock in the 
afternoon till past midnight. Without 
the entr’actes it would have put an in- 
tolerable burden on my appreciation, 
and even with the intermissions the per- 
formance made less for my esthetic rap- 
ture than for my literary edification.’ 
The second quotation is from Shaw’s 





group of Hungarian actors giving 
French plays in their original lan- 
guage, has met with great success 
this season and will continue in- 
definitely. 


THE eleventh annual seminar of 
the Committee on Cultural Rela- 
tions with Latin America will be 
held in Cuernavaca and Mexico 
City from July 9 to 29. Three weeks 
of lectures, round-table discussions 
and field-trips make up a compre- 
hensive introduction to Mexico and 
its culture. 


* 
FOUND in a Travel Calendar is this 


note from Czechoslovakia: a Modern 
World Theatre Exhibition will be 
held at the Manes, Prague, from 
May I to 20. 


c 
ROBERT EDMOND JONES, de- 


tained in Hollywood by a new color 
film for Pioneer Pictures, will not 
direct the Festival at the Central 
City Opera House, Colorado, this 
summer. There will be a production, 
but the choice of play and of direc- 
tor has not yet been announced. 
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AS A result of two years of plan- 
ning by J. M. Keynes, bursar of 
King’s College, Cambridge, and 
husband of Lydia Lopokova (pic- 
tures of whom, in Ibsen plays, can 
be seen on pages 398 and 399 of this 
issue), Cambridge has a new thea- 
tre, The Arts, with an auditorium 
seating 600. It opened with the Vic- 
Wells Ballet and continued with the 
Ibsen play cycle (before its West 
End visit), a program of films, Ruth 
Draper and The Frogs of Aristoph- 
anes. The Arts intends to make 
two or three productions of its own 
each year, but it is not a repertory 
theatre and expects to house chiefly 
visiting commercial London pro- 
ductions or repertory theatres on 
tour. Unusual films are also sched- 
uled. The theatre has a restaurant 
attached, and a bar and roof-garden 
where, in Mr. Keynes’ words, ‘the 
audience can get sausages and kip- 
pers and bloaters after the perform- 
ance.” The Arts Theatre, says Mr. 
Keynes, is ‘reasonably uncommer- 
cial, without being silly’. From all 
of which it would seem that an 
economist may be a good person to 
undertake the operation of a theatre. 


IMMEDIATELY following the Salz- 
burg Festival, which ends August 
31, Vienna will be host to an Inter- 
national Theatre Congress. First re- 
ports on it, although lacking details, 
promise well enough to suggest ac- 
commodating a traveler’s dates to 
the occasion. 
2 

FRITZ REINER is making his first 
visit to London’s Covent Garden as 
a conductor during the annual opera 
season from April 15 to June 13. 
He leads Kirsten Flagstad and 
Lauritz Melchior in Tristan and 


Isolde, Frida Leider and Melchior 


in Parsifal and Jana Lemnitz, Elisa- ° 


beth Rethberg and Emanuel List 
in Strauss’ Rosenkavalier. 
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preface to Saint Foan (Dodd, Mead); 
‘I write in the classical manner for 
those who pay for admission to a theatre 
because they like classical comedy or 
tragedy for its own sake, and like it go 
much when it is good of its kind and well 
done that they tear themselves away 
from it with reluctance. . . . I do not 
give them performances twelve hours 
long, because circumstances do not at 
present make such entertainments feasi- 
ble; though a performance beginning 
after breakfast and ending at sunset is as 
possible physically and artistically in 
Surrey or Middlesex as in Ober-Ammer- 
gau; and an all-night sitting in a theatre 
would be at least as enjoyable as an all- 
night sitting in the House of Commons, 
and much more useful. But in Saint Foan 
I have done my best by going to the well- 
established limit of three and a half hours 
practically continuous playing, barring 
the one interval imposed by considera- 
tions which have nothing to do with art. 
I know that this is hard on the pseudo- 
critics and on the fashionable people 
whose playgoing is a hypocrisy. I cannot 
help feeling some compassion for them 
when they assure me that my play, 
though a great play, must fail hopelessly, 
because it does not begin at a quarter to 
nine and end at eleven. . . . [But] al- 
ready a few of them, noticing that what 
matters is not the absolute length of time 
occupied by a play, but the speed with 
which that time passes, are discovering 
that the theatre, though purgatorial inits 
Aristotelian moments, is not necessarily 
the dull place they have so often 
found it. What do its discomforts matter 
when the play makes us forget them?’ 











Quotations from Nine Plays by Bernard Shaw (Dodd, Mead) 
~ . 
Saint Joan 


A Portfolio of Scenes 


From Katharine Cornell's Production 


Vandamm 











Vandamm 





JOAN. Captain: you are to give me a horse and armor 
and some soldiers, and send me to the Dauphin. Those 
are your orders from my Lord. 





puNnois. You dared me to follow. Dare you lead? . . 
joan. Set my foot on the ladder, and say, ‘Up, Foan.’ 








Vandamm 


cAUCHON. The Pope himself at his proudest dare not 
presume as this woman presumes. She acts as if she 


herself were The Church. 


Warts Brothers 


LADVENU. ‘Joan, Joan: does not that prove to you that 
the voices are the voices of evil spirits? 




















Per 











ee 


Vandamm 


iNguISITOR. We... do condemn thee to eat the bread 
of sorrow and drink the water of affliction to the end of 
thy earthly days in perpetual imprisonment. 


joan. Oh, no. It is for the saint to kneel . 
punots. Half an hour to burn you, dear Saint; and } 


centuries to find out the truth about vou! 


Our 








Saints and Law-Makers 


Broadway in Review 


EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


NE OF the essential differences between a saint and a law-maker 
O is that a saint, for whom there is no might but righteousness, 
beyond and apart from self, attains his ends by faith in a superior 
spirit that works through him, and not through a power delegated to 
him by his inferiors. The saints are closer to the arts than the law- 
makers; their aloofness seems to forbid the average painter, sculptor, 
playwright — especially the playwright — from trying to do a part 
of their job for them, perhaps because the average man is willing to 
grant the saints their privilege of martyrdom, but the humblest sees 
himself as a potential improvement on any law-maker. 

Even Saint Joan and Thomas a Becket, two very argumentative 
martyrs in the hands of two very argumentative dramatists, G. B. 
Shaw and T. S. Eliot, manage to keep their sainthood — and their 
theatricality — in command over their interpreters, at a time when 
dictators, economists, politicians and the lesser household tyrants are 
failing ignobly to assert themselves. The theatre today is so full of 
preachers, orators, advocates, that there is hardly room on the stage 
for the actor. It is a fashion and will pass, as soon as enough play- 
wrights have had to listen to the exhortations, sermons, epilogues and 
orations of their fellows. But it might not be such a bad idea (now 
that the teachers of the land — which, of course and by precedence, in- 
cludes the artists — are being firmly invited to subscribe to several new 
forms of oath) to add one oath more, to which every playwright 
must subscribe before his play can be produced: ‘I promise to write a 
play (that is, a work for the theatre to be performed by actors), a 
whole play, and nothing but a play.’ 

Saint Joan believed in the Voices that spoke through her, that were 
not the peasant girl of Domremy but Saint Catherine, Saint Margaret 
and Saint Michael. Except for the short months of her defeat, impris- 
onment and death, she made others believe in those Voices for the 
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length of her young life and for centuries after her death. Such a saint, 
such an historic figure, such a dramatic personality, is a ‘natural’ on 
any stage that has faith in its rightness for the task, and that can 
make an audience believe in Joan and fight her battles by her side, 

The character of the Maid offers a wealth of opportunity to the 
actor, and Shaw has contributed his richest gifts of enthusiasm and 
imagination to the chronicle of Saint Joan, so that it stands as one of 
his major achievements; yet there can be no doubt that the presenta. 
tion of the play to an audience accustomed to buying plays as news 
carried a heavy risk today. Saint oan is already known to the New 
York stage through one of the Theatre Guild’s notable productions 
twelve years ago. Moreover, Shaw himself is no longer the popular 
intellectual hero that he was when he wrote Saint Foan. Again, the 
play is over-long, and in half a dozen places is deeply involved in the 
sound of its own scintillant words; nor will Shaw permit his plays to be 
whittled down to the measure of normal audience attention. The gibes 
at England and the English — which are the major element in the 
play’s humor — are just contemporary enough to be old-fashioned 
and not yet illumined by time’s perspective. 

An actress-manager who trusted the theatre less than Katharine 
Cornell does, and who still wanted to produce Saint Foan, might easily 
have focused her faith on her own undoubted talents, have chosen a 
designer and a director who would point up the values in Shaw’s play 
as a star vehicle for an actress, and have surrounded herself with play- 
ers little enough to make her seem big by contrast. But the theatre 
has now come to know that that is not the way Katharine Cornell 
works. If the play is too long for ordinary attention, the individual 
speeches too big for the average actor to handle, the play’s theme too 
magnificent for our own mental habit, she will, with Guthrie McClin- 
tic’s cooperation and his skill as director, not scale it down, but scale 
it up still more. She will choose a designer — Jo Mielziner — who in- 
stead of detracting from the vibrant color and pattern of the period 
will add a slight, very slight, edge of elegance to the setting, the cos- 
tumes, the light, which will remove the play at once from hurried, 
immediate reality, and take it up into the world of poetry and painting 
where we have become accustomed to sit and look and listen. 

She will engage actors like Arthur Byron who, by the range and 
mellowness of their voices and the sustained continuity of their projec- 
tion, can compel attention for even such a long, difficult, philosophical 
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IDIOT’S DELIGHT 


The modern setting which Lee Simonson has designed for Robert Sher- 
wood’s Jdiot’s Delight uses the actor to complete itself pictorially, as a 
good setting should. In this scene, Lynn Fontanne and Alfred Lunt meet 
against the background of chromium and metal-gray walls which represents 
the cocktail room of a mountain hotel in Italy near the Swiss border, over- 
looking the lands of four nations that face each other on the brink of war. 























LYNN FONTANNE AS IRENE, IN IDIOT’S DELIGHT 
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speech as that of the inquisitor, Brother John Lemaitre, at Joan’s trial, 
one of the finest theatre speeches in all modern drama, without the 
fullness of which the play would never make quite explicit the depth 
of the conflict between the Maid and the established order repre- 
sented by the Church and the Feudal system. She will give time and 
point to scenes in which she has no part, like the religious-political 
discussion between Peter Cauchon, the Bishop of Beauvais; Richard 
de Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick; and Master John de Stogumber — 
and put actors like Eduardo Ciannelli and George Coulouris so on 
their mettle that they play better than they have ever played before. 
She will give Maurice Evans, playing the Dauphin, such scope in the 
creation of the strange and difficult role that you will accept his un- 
accounted Cockney accent without objection, because it belongs to a 
characterization that is free and creative, and that expresses so well 
the weak and muddled spirit of the king and the temporal kingdom 
for which Joan fought, thinking she was fighting heaven’s fight. At 
the moment of Joan’s triumph, pushing forward to the ramparts of 
Orléans, and at the moment of her greatest tribulation, when the tide 
of the trial is finally overwhelming her, instead of turning the scenes 
inward upon herself in a star’s way, she will open them up widely 
enough to include young players like Kent Smith (as Dunois, the 
Bastard of Orléans) and John Cromwell (as Martin Ladvenu), so that 
they spontaneously turn back to her an enriched opportunity. 

In Saint oan Shaw has aimed to retrieve both a martyr and her 
judges from the legends in which their humanity was interred. The 
play is a study of a girl who sees clearly because she is never blinded 
by fear or prejudice, who becomes a prey to society because ‘fear will 
drive men to any extreme: and the fear inspired by a superior being is 
a mystery which cannot be reasoned away.’ 

The qualities that mark Katharine Cornell’s conception of the part 
of Saint Joan are all in Shaw’s portrait: the joyous, simple faith in the 
voices and her humble dedication to their service; her blatant pride 
before men, the vanity that makes her love her youth’s clothes and 
her uniform, the boyishness that demands an equal association with 
soldiers and their commanders. Out of these elements Katharine 
Cornell builds up her Joan from the inspired village girl who comes to 
the castle at Vaucouleurs, asking for a guard to take her to the King, 
through the leadership of the King’s forces and the hour of triumph, 
to the tragic final day of trial as a sorcerer and heretic. Through the 
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scene of the trial —one of the season’s memorable hours — she 
weaves all these elements of character like counterpoint against the 
fears, the bitterness and revenge, the narrowness of her opponents, 
lifting the scene up and up so that when she is finally led forth to the 
burning in the public square you are there with her, and at the same 
time she is still there with you in the hall of the castle, the scene of the 
trial, where Joan remains alive in spirit to this day. 

With Saint Foan presenting such a good opening case on the side of 
the saints, the Group Theatre was at a disadvantage among the law- 
makers, even though Case of Clyde Griffiths was an attack upon 
the august upholders of economic destiny. As an acting company and 
as producers, the Group Theatre has seldom appeared in better form. 
Alexander Kirkland as the poor boy who was too weak to meet life 
bravely, and whose weakness passed logically into crime, gave Clyde 
Griffiths the warmth of youth, eager, hungry, lonely, without wisdom. 
Margaret Barker played the stylized role of Sondra Finchley, the rich 
girl, not only with a new perspicacity but with a new voice, changed 
in pitch and color from the rough depths that marked her former 
speech. The groups of working men, working girls, party guests, under 
the direction of Lee Strasberg, rose to the mass speech and the mass 
action proudly and competently. The separate acting areas, as set by 
Watson Barratt, each representing a social stratum, and picked out by 
light when in use, made the quick changes of scene easily acceptable 
and kept the emotional tension steady. Even the device of having a 
commentator standing before you making a direct contact between 
audience and players seemed sound and simple, until you realized 
(and pretty soon) that he was only Mr. Morris Carnovsky preaching 
at you ‘in person’ and without a license. 

If Case of Clyde Griffiths asa play was a complete hodgepodge, that 
was not an accident, but the accepted responsibility of Erwin Piscator 
and Lena Goldschmidt (who made this revision of Dreiser’s 4n Amer- 
ican Tragedy). And why, for all their liberal political tendencies, as 
sincere and hard-working and theatrical an organization as the Group 
should have fallen into such an obvious pit, it is difficult to see. What 
does all their group effort mean, their long months of training, their 
studies in improvisation, their labor to evoke a method and a style out 
of the theatre’s own capacities, if it is not a way to find out what the 
theatre can do? This putting on a false play simply as an excuse to sell 
a nostrum to an audience has plenty of precedent in the world of the 
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theatre, but it does not stem from the theatre’s good days or healthy 
days. If you look through a collection of old theatre prints, you will 
find, often enough, the traveling quack with his cure-all bottle, gath- 
ering the village gullibles around his improvised stage for just such a 

urpose — the only difference being that he was pretending to cure 
the ills of the body, and we to cure the ills of the body politic. 

There is far more reason to believe that the Theatre Union, ‘the 
first professional social theatre in America’, thought they had a stir- 
ring drama as well as an instrument of political propaganda when they 
presented Bitter Stream by Victor Wolfson, a play of Fascist Italy 
based on the novel, Fontamara, by Ignazio Silone. It is true that 
except for the changes of names and places, the story has the familiar 
pattern of the modern revolutionary play; but names and places color 
the material enough in this case to give Bitter Stream (which in Italy 
might well be a journalistic story taken straight from recorded fact) a 
flavor of life on mountain farms, a sense of dramatic distance and of 
character created rather than photographed. 

A Fascist government, intent on turning all natural resources to 
the highest needs and the most productive uses of the State, first takes 
the rich lands of Fucino from the men who are farming it in small lots, 
and gives it to great land-owners, and then, when the little men have 
turned to the poorer lands on the hills, completes the destruction by 
turning aside the course of the single mountain stream that waters 
the dusty Fontamara gardens, to make it enrich a Promoter’s lands 
below. Then come the black-shirted police and the tax-gatherers and 
the soldiers and, at just the right moment, a representative of an 
underground union with a farmers’ newspaper that points the way out. 
A headstrong young villager, with more brawn than patience, is caught 
in the trap of revolution and beaten to death by his captors; his 
martyrdom serves as a springboard to action for his fellow villagers. 

It is easy, imitative playwriting, and where there was a hurdle 
to take — as in making the prison scenes something more than brutal 
— the dramatist did not take it; nor did the actors. Yet Bitter Stream 
had an echo of folk life beating against Fascist walls. 

Albert Van Dekker was the quick-tempered young villager who 
could fight his own cause alone and could die to let a better man fight 
the cause of the people. Manart Kippen played the police inspector 
within cold, hard bounds, adding to the strength of the portrait by its 
sharp limitation; and several of the actors playing the old farmers, the 
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village shoemaker, the sexton, gave character to their parts and 
peopled, picturesquely, the setting designed by Cleon Throckmorton, 

Robert Sherwood’s drama, [diot’s Delight, with which Alfred Lunt 
and Lynn Fontanne have come back to New York, although it is as 
close to the news as anyone could wish who clamors for contemporary 
comment in its most direct form, makes the news come all the way out 
to the theatre before the playwright swings into action with it. And 
even then — leaving the facts of imminent war and its causes all their 
essential and degrading truth — Mr. Sherwood picks and chooses 
among them, taking only what a playwright needs for the strict uses 
of his theatrical situation, his drama’s action, his characters’ motiva- 
tion, singly and in conflict. Over and around these facts he builds his 
play and, because he is an artist and has done his work well, he gives 
back to his audience, through his actors, the abundant pleasure of a 
fine theatre performance (which is what they paid for at the box. 
office), plus the full shock of the news ‘seen through a temperament’. 

High on a hill near the Swiss border, a deserted Italian winter re- 
sort suddenly fills with guests — passengers from the trains that are 
stopped, one after the other, at the frontier because of the threat of 
international war. The scene of the play, designed by Lee Simonson, 
is the cocktail room of the hotel, whose walls of battleship gray and 
chromium are broken by a high, straight stairway and by two great 
windows which look down upon a military airport in the snow-covered 
valley and out over snow-covered mountains to the lands of four sepa- 
rate nations. For twenty-four watchful, nervous hours, a mixed party 
wait here together on the ragged edge of peace. There are a German 
scientist; an Englishman and his bride on their honeymoon; a voluble 
young Communist; a French munitions magnate and his Russian 
mistress (whose passport he refuses to endorse when her theory of 
preparedness seems to him a little heretical); and a hoofing American 
impresario who has been touring the Balkans with six dancing 
blondes and who hopes to get to Geneva in time to entertain the 
League of Nations and so to earn his passage back home. 

The situation in [diot’s Delight is almost as familiar, both to the 
theatre and to life, as that of Bitter Stream. It is as commonplace as 
everyday existence in an upside down and tormented world. What 
makes it drama is what Sherwood at his best, in his dialogue and 
characterization, what Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne at their broad- 
est and deepest, in the swift range from comedy across the whole scale 
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of human emotions, do to the moment and to the people involved in it. 
Lynn Fontanne is Irene, the mistress of Achille Weber, who makes big 
guns for the protection and swifter annihilation of little people. She 
never tells the truth about anything, because she remembers her 
father who was for so many years the guest of the Romanovs — in 
Siberia — and who taught her never to tell the truth except to the rare 
man you could trust. But she has learned the way of the liar in its 
most romantic form, and the stories she tells and the way in which she 
tells them hold spellbound not only the audience but the nervous lis- 
teners on the frontier. And nobody who has heard it is likely to forget 
her speech to Weber about what war might look like six months from 
now to the people gathered together under this strange roof, a grim 
prophecy spoken with a smile through which the words drip terror. 
Alfred Lunt is the impresario who was once a hoofer in vaudeville and 
who remembers a night in a hotel in Omaha with a Russian woman 
who looked so much like Irene that when Weber leaves her behind in 
the doomed hotel, Harry Van puts his six blondes safely on board 
the only through-going train and comes back to her just as the air- 
planes begin to drop their bombs. 

The situation at the close of [diot’s Delight is as trite as at the be- 
ginning. The dance act that Harry and the girls put on to pass away 
the evening for the other guests, amusing as it is, makes no especial 
comment on our social organization. The young Communist who is 
shot for his bad manners, and the Russian woman who is deserted for 
hers, probably get only ‘what is coming to them’. It is just in the 
banality of each separate episode, in the littleness of the people and in 
the inevitability and the scale of the disaster that involves them all, 
that the play finds its meaning and expresses it. And the crowds that 
are besieging the box-office evidently need no interlocutor and no 
epilogue to tell them what the play is about. The playwright and the 
actors have done so vividly and well the job they undertook to do 
that they can count on the audience to understand their language. 

Quite a different group of players has challenged an audience with 
T. S. Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral. When Eliot’s poetic drama was 
first presented in Canterbury Cathedral in June, 1935, there was 
general surprise that the tense, stripped verse, applied to the grim 
story of Becket’s martyrdom, should make an expressive drama. 
When Ashley Dukes took the play to his Mercury Theatre in London 
in the autumn, there was the same astonishment because audiences 
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night after night filled the house to the doors. Even today, after the 
play’s notably successful production here, under difficult circum. 
stances, critics are still saying that Eliot’s verse does not belong to the 
theatre; that the action is slow and undramatic; and that the three- 
time triumph is only a happy accident, thrice repeated. Nothing could 
indicate more clearly how completely we have lost the sense of what 
theatre verse is, how our habit of seeing poetry as it looks on a printed 
page has blinded us to the living image created by its spoken presence, 
Actually Eliot’s verse is intensely theatrical and made for the actor. 
Such descriptive lines as this for the Chorus: 


‘Since golden October declined into sombre November 
And the apples were gathered and stored, and the land became 
brown sharp points of death in a waste of water and mud . . .’ 


or these, the characterization of Becket by the First Priest: 


His pride always feeding upon his own virtues, 
Pride drawing sustenance from impartiality, 
Pride drawing sustenance from generosity . . . 


or these, again, a description of government: 


‘King rules or barons rule: 

The strong man strongly and the weak man by caprice. 

They have but one law, to seize the power and keep it, 

And the steadfast can manipulate the greed and lust of others, 

The feeble is devoured by his own.’ 

In form, action, the presentation of character, Murder in the 
Cathedral is completely a theatrical work. If you took the least pains in 
the production and trusted the scene and the sound, you could prob- 
ably produce it in Tahiti, and find an audience. It is clear, direct, 
spiritual melodrama. 

For the unit of the Federal Theatre Project called the Popular 
Price Theatre, Halsted Welles made the New York production, and he 
deserves a large share of the credit for the style and the dignity of the 
performance. Tom Adrian Cracraft designed the simple and beautiful 
setting: a few steps, a low, white wall and an arch or two to suggest 
the place of the play —in and about the Cathedral of Canterbury. 
Harry Irvine, cast as Thomas a Becket, who comes back to his Ca- 
thedral after seven years of exile, knowing that he is coming back to 
martyrdom, gave the Archbishop a masterful presence — human, 
kindly and unconquered. There was not a word or a line of his long 
speeches that was not clearly and nobly spoken. The large cast of 
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Knights and Tempters, the Priests and the Women of Canterbury, 
many of whom were technically unequal to the requirements of the 
play’s style, approached their work with such sincerity and harmony 
that their presentation was better than the best of their individual 
talents. 

When the story of the Federal Theatre Project is written, Hallie 
Flanagan will need nothing more than the record of Murder in the Ca- 
thedral to prove what the Project might have achieved, not only in 
relief but in ‘preservation of skills’, if ‘the best people’ in the pro- 
fessional theatre had not been too shrewdly cognizant of the diffi- 
culties in the way of success to cooperate with the director on the 
strength of the plan’s purpose and possibilities. It is worth noting that 
Murder in the Cathedral is in the repertory of the Federal Theatre 
Project because Ashley Dukes enjoys practising what he preaches. 
When he came to America to plan for a spring production, he found 
that, through an error, the Federal Theatre Project had been given 
permission to produce the play and had begun rehearsals. Believing 
in the value of the play to a social project and to the actors involved, 
Mr. Dukes graciously permitted the work to go on, in spite of the 
obvious personal sacrifice. The results have rewarded his generosity. 
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Murder in the Cathedral. 
A Drawing by B. F. Dolbin. 
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The English Scene 
ASHLEY DUKES 


F DRAMATIC history has been made at all in these first months of 
I 1936, I fear the screen and not the stage will be found to have 
made it. Certainly it would be foolish to deny that in London, and at 
this moment, the screen and not the stage stands in the foreground of 
interest — and this in spite of the variety and the uniformly high 
standards of theatre production. The screen has sprung the surprises 
which are the essence of drama. 

And this time they are not scientific surprises, those revolutions 
of the motion-picture industry which the world has learned to expect 
as regularly as the political coups of a Hitler. They will not set people 
talking for six months of some new invention, until they sit back and 
take it for granted and await the next one. Nevertheless, they are 
surprises. Something has happened that was bound to happen, and 
therefore makes the maximum of effect on the observer’s mind. (For 
surprises that are unprepared are not dramatically surprises at all, 
any more than street accidents are tragedies —it is the prepared 
surprise that counts.) 

The next invention is not yet here — though declared by experts 
to be well on the way. It is said that color, stereoscopy and television 
are all of them in sight, and will be commonplaces in the next few 
years. That is probable, but the present flurry in the screen world has 
no such mechanical cause. It has been started by the appearance of 
pictures that are not documentary in the ordinary screen or theatre 
sense — that do not pretend to record scenes of imaginary life or tell 
the spectator stories about people, but set out to illustrate a thesis and 
say something about the world in which we live. 

I am sorry that word ‘thesis’ insists on creeping in, for it is a word 
much overworked in these days of political stress, and it also describes 
things that are theatrically out-of-date like the messages of Ibsen’s 
social dramas. But the film in some respects is bound to repeat theatre 
history — and if it should become an important influence on the hu- 
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man mind, as distinct from a diversion or a narcotic, it will have to 
pass through a rather melodramatic phase in which it resembles The 
Pillars of Society, A Doll’s House, The Weavers, and all the rest of the 
dramas of social indignation that flourished at the end of the last 
century. In form, of course, the new screen productions will not re- 
semble them at all; but in content they will be one and the same. 

It would be going rather far to acclaim Charles Chaplin as an 
Ibsen of the screen, but he has Ibsenite ambitions in Modern Times, 
which is one of the two new films that have successfully diverted inter- 
est from the stage. And H. G. Wells has not only the ambitions, but a 
positive scheme for employing film as a means of mass propaganda. 
His picture Things to Come, made in conjunction with Alexander 
Korda, is the other. I suppose that not only have far more people seen 
these two works within the month than have seen all the current stage 
successes put together, but also far more people have taken seriously 
what they have to say. 

The stage may not like this comparison to be made, but it seems 
inevitable. For the interest that is transferred from one dramatic 
medium to the other is not this time an interest of novelty, like that 
which greeted the talking picture, but an interest in the use of an ad- 
mitted art-form for positive social and intellectual purposes. Here, 
perhaps, may be the first actual common ground between screen and 
stage, and also the first point of real conflict. 

For see how the present situation has come about. A great part of 
the stage has been presenting dramatic work that could just as well 
(or better) be screened, while a great part of the motion-picture indus- 
try has been presenting pictures that could just as well (or better) be 
played on a stage. The joint folly implied in these proceedings has been 
colossal. Both policies have been stupid artistically, and in the long 
run they can be proved stupid practically. The best film critics have 
disliked and mistrusted the stage from the beginning, not because it 
is the stage and a very ancient institution, but because its power to 
impose second-rate standards on the screen is so immense. And on 
the other hand some of us in the theatre (let us boldly say the best 
dramatic critics) have urged time and again that the living stage can 
only survive by getting right away from the documentation of life, 
and doing things that the screen cannot do or even attempt at all. 

Thus two different critical voices have made themselves heard, 
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not without effect. When Cedric Hardwicke gave his Rede Lecture at 
Cambridge the other day, he alluded to the lack of conscious direction 
of the contemporary theatre, and its lack of will to excel in that purely 
theatrical art which cannot be counterfeited by motion-photography, 
And if the younger film fans were ever asked to give such lectures (as 
they certainly should be) they would say they prefer any quarter- 
hour with Mickey Mouse to any evening with Noel Coward. Why? 
Because the screen must not be, should not be, documentary to the 
exclusion of other things. 

But admittedly herd instinct and common interest have brought 
mediocre drama and mediocre film close together for a long period of 
years, and closer than ever since the invention of the talkie made it 
possible to write and reproduce something even duller than the ordi- 
nary (or documentary) stage dialogue. Any breakaway on either side 
is therefore interesting, for it is likely to be in the general direction of 
distinguished drama on the one hand and distinguished film on the 
other. It will also enable the two dramatic forms to respect each other 
more sincerely, and to enjoy each other’s productions more whole- 
heartedly. I notice already that among the audiences of Eliot’s Murder 
in the Cathedral are numbers of young men who have not been in a 
theatre for years but are familiar with all the latest output of the in- 
telligent screen. They are impressed to find that drama can hold them 
for two hours by the power of words, and they admit that this is the 
only kind of stage they are likely to care for. There will be more and 
more of them as time goes on —as there will be more and more 
playgoers ready to support the screen-picture that accepts its own 
conventions and transforms them into imaginative needs. 

Now for the two pictures that give occasion for these comments. 
Is it wrong to call Chaplin’s Modern Times a breakaway? Admittedly 
there is nothing new in its being a silent picture, or a picture accom- 
panied by a certain number of noises without words. Chaplin’s fidelity 
to pure pantomime is not so strange when we remember that he neither 
wants to talk himself, nor is wanted to do so by the countless millions 
of his spectators. To that extent his style is conditioned by their needs. 
Much more original is his determination to blend with his comedy 
an almost-serious picture of a little ordinary man caught in the wheels 
of the machine age — imprisoned in the factory and even forcibly fed 
by its latest piece of labor-saving mechanism. Some will find this 
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blend convincing, and there is no doubt of Chaplin’s own sincerity 
about it, which helps enormously. The weakness is that the little man 
caught in the machine is not a little ordinary man, but a clown of 
genius, who is trying to say more about this world than can be said 
through his own particular medium or with his own unaided mental 
equipment. And for that reason the wheels turn round in the finest 
model-effects of modern machinery, while the more they turn the 
more the whole thing tends to stand still. The best of it paralyzes you 
with laughter, and the worst is shy-making in its impotence to say 
what is the matter either with the world or with the mind who made 
it. No doubt is left that something is the matter, so that the picture is 
always disturbing even when least satisfying. 

The Wells-Korda Things to Come embodies at least four dramas, 
each of them containing plot enough for four existing West End plays. 
They can be described as (a) the story of how the war of 1940 broke 
out and a world-capital was destroyed, (b) the story of the Boss who 
took a mistress for consort and ruled over the remnants of the city and 
its population, always breathing fire and taking sword against the 
subjects of other Bosses, (c) the story of the scientific world-airmen 
who remade their machines and overcame the Boss and all his kind, 
and (d) the story of the future civilization whose citizens got up a 
revolution because their prettiest girl and her young man were put in 
a projectile and shot at the moon to reconnoitre it with a view to 
conquest. 

Of these engaging tales I thought that (a) was strong though too 
realist and therefore too horrific, (b) was deeply impressive, most of 
all in its quieter scenes with a peasant life breaking out again in the 
ruins of a metropolis, sheep and goats driven past the broken auto- 
mobiles and horses straining to pull them about, (c) had splendid 
moments in which airplane models were used with supreme effect, 
notably in the arrival of airmen on Boss territory, and (d) was weak 
in conception and futile in everything but occasional architectural 
impressions. Wells may be responsible for the failure of the latter part, 
for he has always had (like great men before him) a lunar obsession. 
I hope he did not write the spoken script of the earlier part. I am sure 
he wrote the speeches toward the end, which are vigorous journalism 
made easier for the listener by the childlike device of changing the 
visual image and thus engaging the mind partly elsewhere while they 
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are delivered. But with all its faults, this picture is a primitive of a 
new screen school — and at present we should be more interested in 
such primitives than in anything else. Its successors are bound to draw 
away an audience from the everyday theatre, and an audience that 
will never return to its doors. No longer will it be possible for theatre 
people to talk airily of the superior comfort and lower prices as the 
attraction of the movie house; they will have to face the relentless fact 
of artistic competition. The stage, in a word, ought to take Things 
to Come as a deep and awful warning; but the stage will do nothing of 
the kind. It will go on trying to find the one lucky winner among the 
hundred comedies it produces; and then it will sell the film rights and 
look for another. 

I confess these reflections are forced on me, not by two pictures 
alone, but by a month of intensive playgoing which has included every 
established success in the West End, and several new pieces like 
Pride and Prejudice, brought from New York to the St James’s with 
an English cast, and St Helena, now transferred from the Old Vic to 
Daly’s — beside the Ibsen cycle headed by 4 Doll’s House, which 
London owes to the enterprise of J. M. Keynes, the founder of the 
new Arts Theatre in Cambridge. Once again the remarkable variety 
of the London theatre list strikes the observer, and the foreign ob- 
server especially. The stage industry, as industry, still flourishes. In 
spite of Court mourning, the new reign begins with something like a 
dramatic boom. And booms bring complacency with them, and com- 
placency makes men unable to see a year ahead, much less three years 
or a decade. We should be planning and preparing, making ready a 
revolution along the whole line of architecture, acting, playwriting, 
presentation. Things are happening in the world outside, and the 
stage is unaware of them. They are happening in the studios, in the 
workshops, in the minds of creative men — and the old gilt bandbox 
of a court theatre, large or small, has nothing to do with them. Physi- 
cally it is an interesting survival from the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, but mentally it has nothing to do with our lives save in 
exercising sentimental glamor over author, actor and spectator alike. 
Looking at the garish movie-house over the way, with its colored 
photographs and streamer captions, this dignified old institution can 
still permit itself a patronizing smile. I hate to think how foolish that 
smile may shortly be. 
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Portrait of a Designer 
NORRIS HOUGHTON 


HORT, slight, modestly, almost shabbily dressed, Nikolai Akimov, 
S one of the Soviet Union’s most distinguished designers for the 
theatre, presented no striking picture when I first met him. But when 
we began to talk, although his wiry body was at rest, his eyes began 
to twinkle and gleam — eyes sharp like his nose and chin, and bright 
with humor. At once we plunged into a discussion of his work and 
stage designing in general. Like all Russian artists whom I met during 
my six months in the Soviet Union, he was eager to communicate his 
ideas and explain his theories to an outsider. 

Akimov was first — still is —a painter. He studied in Paris and 
speaks French fluently. He believes that the designer must be first a 
painter, must have academic training in painting, should come to the 
theatre only after that. In this he differs, of course, from the con- 
structivists who dominated the Soviet theatre during the earlier 
Revolutionary days to whom painting was anathema. Akimov admits, 
however, the importance of architectural knowledge to the designer 
to complement this understanding of painting. His attitude is ex- 
pressed in his own methods of work. When he prepares his designs for 
a production he may work with three-dimensional models, as do most 
Russian designers, but oftener than not he proves his predilection for 
the brush by developing his ideas through a series of thumbnail 
sketches to a final esguisse, working always two-dimensionally and in 
color. These preparations for a single production, incidentally, may 
take him from three weeks to a year and a half. 

Although Akimov combines designing for the theatre with an in- 
dependent career as a portraitist and book illustrator, his interest is 
rapidly swinging away from this combination toward a combination 
within the theatre of designing with directing. He likes to consider 
himself a ‘designer-regisseur’. In other words he believes that artist 
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and director should be one man. His ability to become this one-man 
creator has been ably demonstrated in the now world-famous produc- 
tion, a few years ago, of Hamlet for the Vakhtangov Theatre in Mos- 
cow. The scheme of production, the startling effects, both in interpre. 
tation and in décor, were his. Credit must of course be given to the 
Vakhtangov artists for their full cooperation in such a venturesome 
undertaking, but the freshness of approach, the boldness of conc 
tion, the well-nigh ‘sacrilegious’ wit and humor infused into the classic 
tragedy, the courage to discard all preconceptions and to strike out 
for new meanings and new theatricality, are attributes of Akimov’s 
artistic temper. 

It is this theatricality which makes Akimov more able than most 
designers to become director as well. The theatre theatrical — at least 
on the Russian stage —is preoccupied with visual effects superim- 
posed on the actors’ psychological preparation. Akimov’s designs for 
a play become more than settings: they are often in reality schemes for 
production; it is logical, therefore, that he should move on from the 
backgrounds into the development of the whole performance. In addi- 
tion, Akimov’s penetrating intelligence helps him to fuse régie with 
designing. Keenly intellectual, he clearly grasps the content of a play, 
has always his own comment to make on it, and knows how to express 
it lucidly. That comment is regularly witty and as often as not satiric, 
There is coldness in his creation, which is perhaps the result of a slight 
overbalance of intellect to feeling (he seems to think rather than feel 
his way through to effects) but there is never dullness. His colors are 
always sharp and biting, never lush and never gentle. 

Because I was anxious to know Akimov better and to see more of 
his work, I gratefully accepted an invitation to his home. Throughout 
the Soviet Union today artists are among the few who have both the 
privilege and the means to live in conditions that approximate bour- 
geois comfort. The artist’s contribution to the society of Russia and 
its newly emerging proletarian culture is of such value that nothing is 
considered too good for him. The Communist Party has never sub- 
scribed to the romantic notion that artists create better on an empty 
stomach. I was not greatly surprised, therefore, to discover that 
Akimov and his wife occupy a five-room apartment in Leningrad. 
True, one had to climb four flights of dark, damp stairs to reach it, and 
the courtyard beneath was bleak and drab that gray December morn- 
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Nikolai Akimov, noted Soviet designer, makes numerous drawings when he 
begins work on a production; sometimes they differ greatly from the final 
product seen on the stage; sometimes the resemblance is close, as in these 
designs for Gore ot Ouma (Woe from Wisdom), the play by Griboyedov: a 
first drawing and the finished production. 
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The Russian version of Schiller’s Love and Intrigue, first produced at the 
Vakhtangov Theatre in 1930, has remained one of the notable productions in 
Soviet repertories, partly, at least, because of Nikolai Akimov’s design. Its 
basis is a silver disk, chopped out at various times and in various places to 
allow different playing-spaces and visual effects. 














NIKOLAI AKIMOV 


ing. But inside everything was bright and friendly. There were many 
pictures on the walls of the studio-living room, bright hangings of 

asant stuffs from the Ukraine, some pieces of lovely faience, and 
warmly colored rugs. Although Akimov works much of the time in 
Moscow, this Leningrad flat is his home, and when work piles up he 
commutes on the overnight express that runs between the two cities. 
In Moscow his style draws him most closely to the Vakhtangov 
Theatre which, like him, works for a theatre theatrical but without 
abstraction. In Leningrad his work has been with the Alexandrinski 
Theatre, for which, among many other things, he designed the superb 
settings for Rodespierre, and with several of the newer and less pre- 
tentious studio theatres. 

That morning in Akimov’s studio passed quickly. We talked of his 
production of Hamlet and he brought forth a great portfolio of his 
sketches for it. He keeps all the drawings, however crude or un- 
finished, which are related to any production he has ever done, and it 
was fascinating to follow the germ of an idea as it developed into the 
photographed finished setting. These drawings — costume plates and 
full sets alike — are made with infinite pains and with utmost care in 
detail. Dozens of tiny esguisses no larger than three by four inches 
give the appearance of a collection of miniatures rather than of rough 
sketches for scenery. Drawings made to an eighth of an inch scale are 
alive with animated figures as carefully drawn as the bushes and trees 
or the tables and chairs which surround them. Believing that the 
maximum effectiveness can be achieved for the spectator by seating 
him as in an amphitheatre and causing him to look down upon the 
stage, Akimov distorts the perspective of his drawings and his stage to 
a slight degree, making the floor or ground level sharply inclined so 
that the audience, although seated in a practically level auditorium, 
may get this effect. 

After the private exhibition of his drawings, Akimov led me into 
the next room where Madame Akimova, his black-haired young wife, 
received me and where, though it was but eleven-thirty in the morn- 
ing, the table was laid and we sat down for a cup of coffee and some 
English fruit cake. Quite different from the reports that filter through 
to the outside world about the suspicion and fearfulness of Soviet 
artists is this warm hospitality with which Russians receive a com- 
parative stranger. I met it on every hand. 
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Success 
The Theatre’s Only Problem 
LOUIS JOUVET 


5 gt are no problems for the theatre, there is only one problem: 
success. Without success there is no theatre. It is the only law of 
our profession. The acquiescence and applause of the public are, when 
all is said, the sole end of that art called by Moliére ‘/e grand art’, 
which is the art of pleasing. The art of pleasing, in the theatre, is the art 
of writing plays; it is furthermore, to a somewhat less degree, the art of 
mounting and acting them. 

Every time the sea-serpent disappears into the South Seas, or 
there is a lull in crime or scandal at home, the newspapers become 
concerned over the problems of the theatre, and attempt to wring our 
hearts or fill us with alarm about some particular aspect of theatrical 
activity. They reveal the unemployment of actors and their misery, 
or consider the decay of subsidized theatres; they try to disentangle 
the threads which unite theatre and cinema, or study radio plays or 
measures for protecting youth and for security against fire-hazard; 
they debate the wearing of hats in the orchestra, or hold forth on the 
decadence of stage-settings, on transparent scenery, the revolving 
stage, on theatre architecture or on intermissions; they call attention 
to the decrease in production or in revenue from taxes; they discuss 
repertories, or the suppression of cut-rate tickets; they organize for 
the extermination of ticket-brokers or of tipping in the cloak- 
room. All of these evils have belonged to our profession forever. 
Attaching importance to them is a sure symptom of myopia. These 
conundrums swell and fester through newspapers and idle conversa- 
tion, and, while they preoccupy the public, one may be sure that there 
is a graver underlying illness. 

One of these false problems, for example, has at last been solved 
after two centuries of effort: the question of having spectators on 
the stage. On the improvised structures where theatrical shows were 
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given in the Middle Ages, influential spectators formed the habit of 
watching the play standing or sitting at the sides of the trestle-stage 
on which the actors moved. Shakespeare, Corneille, Moliére and 
Racine were, as everyone knows, played under these conditions. For 
two hundred years this false problem occupied the intellectuals 
and enlivened chronicles and conversation. To some, it represented 
the poverty or indignity of the art; to others, a sign of decadence — 
in everyone ’s opinion, this infirmity of the stage prevented real 
progress in the theatre. Finally the eighteenth century came and a 
gallant knight set out on a crusade. Louis-Félicité de Brancas, Comte 
de Lauraguais, succeeded after many attempts in dislodging the 
spectators and paid a large sum for the privilege, for it was one that 
had been comfortably established by usage. The spectators gave up 
the stage, or at least that part of the wings where they had enjoyed 
the company of the actresses and a view of the house at the same time, 
and took refuge in the boxes — called since then stage-boxes — which 
are still to be seen in certain theatres, hollowed out at each side of the 
proscenium or built into the actual framework. Their intimate 
position remained the prerogative of the patrons of dramatic art, 
just as in our day the place where the prompter crouches is reserved 
for those close to the profession. 

It must be admitted that these spectators standing or seated in the 
wings, these personages of quality who coughed or blew their noses 
noisily, according to the degree of their nobility, conversing freely 
during dull moments in the play, staring at the rest of the house, some- 
times even accosting the audience, entering and leaving at will and 
mingling with the action in a quite Pirandellian intimacy, enhanced 
neither the playing of the actors nor the illusion of the setting. How- 
ever, with some reflection and in spite of the disquieting effect of this 
idea on our mental habits, I scarcely see how the suppression of this 
awkwardness has caused any great gain in dramatic art or hastened 
its progress. I readily admit that the scene-shifters have secured some 
space, that scene-painters have been pleased, that discipline in the 
wings has been facilitated, and that the actor, whose entrance has been 
cleared, can now go into action without resembling a gentleman 
loaded with parcels trying to grab the last free place in a bus. 

These are evident advantages, but dramatic art has, strictly speaking, 
gained nothing from them. It is not the presence or absence of spectators 
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on the stage which matters, it is the written work, it is the imagination 
and the voice of the dramatic poet. What matters is the direct, intimate 
connection between the man who speaks — the author — and those who 
listen — the audience, the public. And there is no other problem than 
that, if one wants to define what I have just now called success under 
its true aspect and in its final truth. 


In musing on the aspect and arrangement of our modern audito- 
riums and the continual attempts at further modernization, I wonder 
whether even that inconvenience which formerly worried people of the 
theatre was not, on the whole, preferable to the so-called liberties 
gained by the reform, and whether the inundation and debaucheries 
of technical inventions that we have witnessed since this liberation of 
the stage have been as beneficial as we have been led to think. 

In that intimacy and familiarity with the spectator, theatrical 
convention appears to me to have been more pure, and the sense of 
ceremony more fundamental. The rules of that noble game, the theatre, 
seem to me more strict on a stage that remains a platform, where the 
real illusion, that of the play, defies the false illusion of the scene- 
painter; where, in short, the work and the genius of the playwright are 
obliged to appeal more to the understanding in an exercise where the 
actor’s talent has scarcely any support beyond the text. 

If I had to choose, I should prefer those working conditions to the 
ones that many modern stages offer, with their majestic contrivances 
and fancy tricks where, amid a debauch of decoration, rather doubtful 
performances are sometimes perpetrated. Moreover, now that we are 
rid of that friendliness of the spectator which used to seem such a 
nuisance, we prove how dear it was to us, and how much we miss it, by 
the efforts we are making to regain it and by our constant preoccupa- 
tion with it. 


The free stage, guarded at all points — even by State ordinances 
that say, ‘No person not officially connected with the company may 
pass through the stage door’ — this free stage is seeking in every way 
to return to the bosom of its public, and to place its play and its 
players back in the bath of humanity where they find a more effectual 
radiation. It may be experiments in giving comedies or tragedies in a 
circus ring; the joining of stage and hall by a bridge suspended over 
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the audience; the entrance of actors from the aisles; the innovations 
called ‘scenes in the audience’ where you suddenly see pseudo- 
spectators rise up and take part in the playing of the actors; it may be 
the scenic devices invented in Russia or in America, where the 
audience surrounds curious areas marked out for the performance; 
it may be attempts to decorate the whole hall as a part of the setting, 
where the designer, breaking loose from the stage, amplifies his role. 
Every day, in our time, there is proof in one form or another of the 
desire of the theatre man to push himself toward the audience, to 
retrieve by any possible means that intimacy of other times, the 
necessity for which is one of the laws of dramatic art; that intimate 
penetration of two elements, audience and performance, whose 
magnetic powers of attraction are in inverse proportion to their 
distance. 


In spite of all the shocking or distressing implications such an 
assertion may entail, there is in the theatre just one problem, if one 
may so designate what will always be an enigma — that is, success. 

Obviously one can speak of the dramatic question from a more 
noble or more abstract point of departure. But this quest for success, 
this obligation, this compulsion toward the art of pleasing is what 
seems most evident and most necessary to those who practice our 
profession. 

Success, to be a success, to have a success — the layman does not 
know, as we do, what that is. He gets an intimation of it when he sees 
the box-office besieged and has to buy tickets elsewhere at a higher 
price, and at no profit to us, from speculators. But he does not know 
the warm emotion, the inward radiance, felt by the actor, the play- 
wright, or the director, at that noise like a bag of nuts being shaken 
or a basket of crabs in commotion that the impatient, chattering 
audience makes, so that the regisseur, the stage-hands and the actors 
come to marvel, through the hole in the curtain, at those hundreds of 
faces irradiated with impatience and interest. He does not know the 
voluptuous quiver caused by the sight of a theatre brimming over with 
humanity, that widening of response, that emotion which you cannot 
recognize either as tenderness or horror — when the curtain finally 
rises in silence . . . and there suddenly appears that human monster 
with a thousand eyes and ears, lurking in the shadow. 
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If it does seem necessary to seek a problem in the theatre, it 
may be found in the inexplicable mystery that is exercised every 
night, in the magic that acts on both audience and actor and is recog- 
nized by even the least experienced among us, in that sorcery which 
a performance evokes, the ordinary and familiar practice of which is 
a mystery deeper than that hidden in the films or in the wireless. Let 
me, in explaining this mystery but without dwelling on it too much, 
propose a few questions whose insolubility allows them, for once, to 
justify the name of problem. 

Why does a theatre with 700 seats, which one night scores an 
overwhelming success, then have regularly an average of 700 specta- 
tors turning their steps toward those 700 places? Why are there not 
1400 persons one day, and none at all the next? Railroad stations, 
beaches, resort hotels, drill fields and even race tracks have not the 
same characteristic and mathematical constants. They have not the 
same unanimous life, as Jules Romains would say, nor the same soul as 
theatres. Because the theatre has a soul! —a soul which is formed 
little by little from successive accretions of the plays it has housed. 
A sort of dramatic sediment is deposited, a perfume is released. There 
are, for example, in any theatre, acoustics not to be altered by special- 
ists, that have a kind of life according to the hour, the setting, the 
play, its actors and its audience (and it may be said of a theatre that 
it has the acoustics that it deserves). A theatre has, too, an individual 
nature, and a definite state of health, also according to its actors, its 
director, its playwright and its audience, the success or unsuccess of 
its repertory. 

Another question: why, exactly at the fifteenth cue in Doctor 
Knock, when Bouquet-Parpalaid’s chauffeur, pointing uneasily at the 
rickety old automobile, approaches to ask, ‘Shall I start the car?’ 
and Bouquet-Parpalaid, with false assurance, replies in his suave 
voice, ‘Yes, yes, start it going, my friend’ — why, if the audience 
laughs at this fifteenth cue, should Bouquet be reassured, and wink 
at me stealthily? It is because he is sure the house will be good that 
evening. And why, if the audience does not laugh at that line, are we 
completely unable to make them unbend? Do not try to say that this 
test is not infallible. I have seen Bouquet’s beaming or disappointed 
face more than six or seven hundred times, and in his name I venture 
to formulate this irrefutable law warranted by his observations. 
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Again, how can you always foretell, on the stage, two seconds 
before it happens, the resonant silence that your partner’s lapse of 
memory or slip of the tongue is going to create? 

Why did Pierre Renoir, who was in the garden (stage right) while 
I was in the court (stage left), feel just as I did, at the same second, 
after the first few lines of Alfred Savoir’s Margrave — that the game 
was lost and the play was not going to go? At that moment I was in 
the wings, waiting for my entrance cue, and I remember the dismay 
I felt in listening to my comrades and feeling, like a current of cold 
air, the disfavor of the entire house. I tried to explain it, blaming the 
possibility that I had set the stage wrong, or that the audience perhaps 
was not yet in the right mood, that the beginning of the play might 
be wrong and the action should possibly start from a point further on. 
But when, summoning all my courage, I made my entrance onto the 
stage with the energy of despair, why was it that I definitely under- 
stood, from that mute hostility, that glacial cold, that the play had 
no hope of audience-response? 

Why and how can a person, in the theatre, without possibility of 
error, estimate the meaning of a silence? Why does one never confuse 
indifference with emotion? The silence of the dramatic stasis induced 
in a human mass hypnotized by pity or terror is no different ¢o the ear 
from the silence arising from boredom or disapproval. 

Nor can laughter be mistaken. Why is the laughter directed in 
ridicule at an actor whose wig has just fallen off or who persists in 
trying to open a door in the wrong direction always so quickly and so 
instinctively identified, even by those in the wings, who guess in- 
stantly that something abnormal has occurred? 


Turning to the matter of plays, to what do Pirandello’s works 
owe their success? To the fact that Pirandello touches — directly and 
uniquely — what I call dramatic magic; to the fact that he dares, 
perhaps sacrilegiously, to remagnetize old formulas and transmute 
long-rejected dramatic values. This remagnetization, this transmuta- 
tion, borrow from the very mysteries of dramatic art. The six char- 
acters who come onto the stage in search of an author, for example, 
live only because they have picked apart, or divulged, the secret of 
plot in the theatre — I nearly said they had profaned it, for in all of 
Pirandello we find a sort of violation of dramatic secrets and formulas; 
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the character, disembowelled by a cruel hand, walks onto the stage 
trailing his springs and gears after him, and attempts to awaken in 
the spectator an abnormal curiosity. 


To what, on the other hand, do Jean Giraudoux’s plays owe their 
success? The answer is of an entirely different nature. It has also to 
do, it is true, with dramatic magic, but with a dramatic magic of good 
alloy and of grand tradition, the only one there is: that of the Word. 
For we deal here not with a sorcerer who works through necromancy 
but with a true magician of the theatre, with one who possesses that 
especial eloquence, that sacred gift of speech, which differentiates the 
writer for the theatre and sets him above and apart from the journey- 
man-dramatist, as elect and predestined. 

To all of us who have acted the plays of Giraudoux it has been a 
revelation to see and feel the audience for the first time in a state of 
easy, constant, moved attention, and to experience for ourselves the 
charmed silence of a crowd, transported by the magic of incantation 
that only a poet can create. 

We can conclude that the great writers alone give this dramatic 
stasis, this profound emotion where the auditorium is all at once 
willingly charmed and fascinated by a word, where the entire audience 
is profoundly. struck by the lyric familiarity of a passage such as, for 
instance, the one at the dawn of Amphitryon’s battle, which describes 
the odor of the hare pie cooked in white wine intruding between the 
weeping wife and the children getting out of bed, while the trumpets 
of war resound. 

I often have people say to me, “Do you think Giraudoux will last?’ 
All I can say is that he is here now, and that is all we need to know 
today. If you were all suddenly seized with the idea of denying your 
admiration and declaring that you do not like Giraudoux, I should 
tell you, from all I know and have proved, that you were wrong; 
that three hundred audiences have been enchanted by the theme of 
Amphitryon, already produced thirty-seven times, and that its success 
is proof of Giraudoux’s art. I say ‘his art’, for from the living analysis 
we have made by interpreting him three hundred times, it is impos- 
sible to find in the pure metal of his plays any other element of success 
than the dramatic theme and the dramatic word — imagination and 
speech — the two simple elements of dramatic art. Giraudoux owes 
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The Paris Theatre 


Scenes and Characters from Three Successes 


The Athénée, Louis Jouvet’s little theatre, has given Paris its ‘most impor- 
tant and successful event of the theatrical season’ in La guerre de Troien’aura 
pas lieu, by Jean Giraudoux, perhaps France’s leading dramatist today. 
Madeleine Ozeray as Helen, Noguero as Paris, Falconetti as Andromache 
and Jouvet as Hector enact the satirical drama, in which the author finally 
denies his title and acknowledges as the curtain falls, ‘The Trojan war will 
take place.’ The ‘slightly obscure forces’ that defeated peace-lovers then 
and defeat them today — are, says Giraudoux, the animalistic qualities of 
mortals and of the human mind, especially as exemplified in old men who 
cling to such outworn formulas as the glorification of physical courage. 


Lipnitaki 











LOUIS JOUVET in La guerre de Troie n’aura pas lieu. The director of the 
Athénée, who writes eloquently of the problems of the theatre in this issue, 
appears in the leading role of Hector. Just returned from av ictorious but ex- 
hausting c campaign that he says was ‘the war to end wars’, Hector finds him- 
self again immediately embroiled in the international snentile that Paris’ 
kidnapping of Helen has incited. 
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PIERRE RENOIR in La guerre de Troie n’aura pas lieu. Renoir, whom Jou 
vet quotes in his article on ‘Success’, plays Ulysses, the Greek chief, who, 
impressed by Hector’s persistent pleas for peace between Greece and Troy, 
finally agrees to arbitrate the situation of Helen’s kidnap ping only to be 
thwarted by a ‘border incident’ that inevitably throws the nations into war. 
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MARGOT, a success at the Marigny, is the latest contribution of Edouard 
Bourdet, the productive playw right whose La Prisonniére, under the title of 
The Captive, and Les Temps Difficiles, as Times Have Changed, are familiar to 
New York audiences. Margot has a cast of prominent actors, includin 
Yvonne Printemps in the title part, Pierre Fresnay as Henry III, Mady 
Berry as Catharine de’ Medici and Jacques Dumesnil as the Duke of Guise. 
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MARGOT, the story of Margaret of Valois — daughter of Henry II and 
Catharine de’ Medici, sister of Henry III and wife of Henry IV of Navarre 
offers opportunities, in its picture of court life, for glamorous scenes and 

colorful costumes. Christian Berard, the designer, has capitalized fully on 

them, so that the play merits the quoted description of ‘un brillant spectacle’ 
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MARGOT, drama of incestuous love, is also a tale of ancient warfare be- 
tween the house of Guise and the ruling family of Valois. But the recreation 
of this period through the pictorial and histrionic talents engaged in the 
production is undoubtedly of more interest to the large audiences that have 
seen Margot than the mere historical reference. 








ELISABETH, LA FEMME SANS HOMMES, by André Josset, a doctor 
hitherto sienna n as a playwright, is produced by René Rocher at the Vieux 
Colombier, Jacques Copeau’s early home now rescued from the cinema. The 
drama offers a psychological explanation of Elizabeth’s obstinacy in remain- 
ing the Virgin Queen to her death. Germaine Dermoz, with René Rocher as 
Robert Cecil, plays the title role. 
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JACQUES ERWIN is Essex in Elisabeth, la femme sans hommes. The play 
recounts his unsuccessful suit for the love of the Queen and his death by her 
order, going on to tell how Elizabeth, after Essex’s execution, extracts from 
his mistress a description — for her own self-torture — of their intimacy. 
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his success to the magical incantation of the dramatic word. There 
is no other reason. 

I should be much astonished if I found myself in a new life, perhaps 
as a stage-hand or designer, and did not see his plays familiar and 
honored on the stage of the future, when nothing was left of other 
successes but the dusty sets. If the language of Racine is still spoken 
in France two hundred years from now, the works of Jean Giraudoux 
will still be performed. It is his success that we must consider in order 
to understand the definition of dramatic mystery. Aeschylus, Soph- 
ocles, Euripides, Shakespeare, Racine, Schiller, Goethe, are all 
dramatic poets, great and less great; Giraudoux is among them, 
and I do not think you will be astonished by that opinion — for it is 
we who have played him. 


But let us return to this problem of the theatre, success. I wish 
I were able to describe success in the theatre; that paroxysm in per- 
formance from which the tumult of applause is born, that dramatic 
moment when one soul suddenly grips and crystallizes the entire 
house through a magnificent, miraculous contagion — that unanimity 
which engenders a communion of the most dissimilar minds through a 
shared idea or a shared feeling, the recognition of which exalts and 
overwhelms us. 


Theatre business, in spite of its utilitarian character, has from the 
beginning of time been a priesthood, with its source in the noblest 
and most disinterested motives of the human heart. But every priest- 
hood, no matter how glorious, has in its flank an ugly wound, which 
obliges the priest to live from the altar, the soldier from his sword, the 
lawyer, as well as the doctor, from his clients. Let us say it, therefore: 
the theatre is a business from day to day, from week to week. A play 
that makes no profits cannot remain on the bill. In the theatre genius 
gets no credit, as in the other arts where the painter, the engraver, the 
musician, the novelist have the right to accumulate in patience and 
poverty the fruits of their labors and their talents. Not the playwright 
nor the actor nor the director can live without success, without mate- 
rial and moral approbation: without gate-receipts and without ap- 
plause. Moreover, the public seldom gives one without the other. 

Here, then, is the problem and the law of the theatre: above all 
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other considerations, the theatre must be first of all a business, a flourish. 
ing commercial enterprise — it is only then that it may obtrude into the 
domain of art. There is no dramatic art without success. No dramatic 
work is valid unless it finds a public to listen to it and make it live. 
The alternative is shocking and exposes the theatre to all kinds of 
compromises and special inducements, even to those of fashion. In 
theory or in practice, this law of success clarifies all theatrical activity 
and justifies all dramatic tendencies and procedures. The necessary 
yet blind collaboration of an audience, which is, at the same time, the 
object and the reason for dramatic work, subjects the theatre to the 
necessity to please. 

It is neither greed nor vanity that is responsible for this desire to 
please. In the playwright, and in the actor, too, it is more like a 
perpetual hunger of the heart which neither riches nor fame can sat- 
isfy. We all have need of faces and hearts turned toward us, you may 
be sure. The baker who sells his bread, the florist who sells his flowers, 
do it not so much in order to live as to feel themselves less alone, and 
I do not mention the deeper and more serious need that makes the 
poet speak, or the more modest but just as imperious need of the 
interpreter of a role, who tries to live a fiction. All those whose work 
is with the drama, either directly or indirectly, are motivated by 
this necessity to please — guided, sanctioned and rewarded by success 
alone. 

Among the torments invented in his /nferno, Dante forgot that of 
the playwright obliged to be played, or the actor required to play, in 
an empty auditorium, where voices would be mute and where inferior 
talents would slowly perish from suffocation. To gain consciousness of 
himself, to progress, to live by his trade both materially and spiritu- 
ally, the actor, as well as the author, must have a public to approve 
him. 

Moliére, who said ‘C'est une étrange enterprise de vouloir faire 
rire des honnétes gens,’ was himself constrained by the law of success, 
and he formulated it undoubtedly with a little melancholy: ‘Le grand 
art est de plaire.’ And such is the new attitude toward success — to 
succeed in the art of pleasing. 


A dramatic work, an entertainment for an evening, is a conversa- 
tion between author and audience, offering a sort of spiritual proposi- 
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tion to be accepted or refused. It is of first importance that this accept- 
ance or rejection be understood in the same way by the author who 
writes the play, the players who act it and the audience who listens 
to it. The playwright is the point of departure and has the principal 
responsibility, he is at the apex of the trinity, he is the creator: he 
alone has the right to this title, for the whole derives from him. 

If I ever write a treatise on dramatic art, I will limit myself to 
quoting all those who codperate in the pursuit and execution of the 
pleasures ordained in the theatre. The actor, for one example — the 
author’s proxy and living witness who translates the thoughts of the 
dramatic poet — knows a great deal more about how to live on a stage 
than do many of those who speculate and talk about the theatre. Take 
this case. One day I suggested to Pierre Renoir that he read a learned 
critical study on an important classic role which he was going to inter- 
pret. After weighing for a moment the praises I heaped on this study, 
he answered with old-fashioned simplicity, ‘No, that doesn’t interest 
me.’ And when I protested, astonished at his refusal, he was silent for 
a time and then said, ‘No, my friend, I assure you it does not interest 
me. Those people, you see, are not in at the start. They are only at the 
finishing-post.’ 

And that, in sum, is the difference in the points of view. You have 
to start from the beginning, run the race and steer the play, in order 
to know our craft. The audience, like the critic, are only at the goal. 


A famous Frenchman, Cyrano de Bergerac, in the person of Hilton Edwards, 
as seen by his co-worker in the Dublin Gate Theatre, Micheal MacLiammoir. 
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Spartan Into Nazi 


17 18 said that Schiller is Hitler's favorite poet, but the point of 
spiritual contact between the two minds is difficult to trace. The 
great German dramatist, whose plays are almost as popular today 
in Moscow as in Berlin, was also a philosopher and something 
of an historian, and understood only too well how the laws of 
nature could overcome the laws of a dictator. This extract from one 
of Schiller’s Short Historical Essays, on the Laws of Lycurgus, 
points the parallel between Sparta and modern Germany, and — 
in Schiller’s comment on the results of government by uniformity 
— it points the price that a government pays for the dangerous 
principle that man is ‘the means instead of the end of the state’. At- 
tention was called to this essay by a friend in Germany who was 
struck by the resemblance between Schiller’s account of the Spartan 
state and the modern German totalitarian state. — Editor's Note 


‘ : ‘ —_ would have liked 
to redistribute personal property . .. but that project met with 
insuperable difficulties. He therefore resorted to indirect methods: 
What he could not demolish by force, might well be made to collapse 
of its own weight. His first step was the demonetization of gold and 
silver, which he replaced with iron money. The value of iron was 
fixed so low as to make its transportation and storage extremely 
troublesome. Moreover, to prevent the new money from being valued 
and hoarded for its metal content, all iron used for coinage was first 
put through an acid bath that made it unfit for any other purpose. By 
this means, Lycurgus not only deprived his countrymen of the where- 
withal to enjoy luxury, he also put out of sight all objects that might 
have suggested it. No foreign merchant could use Sparta’s iron money 
— and no other money was to be had. Artists, who naturally would 
have to look among the rich for buyers of their work, disappeared 
from Laconia. No foreign ship entered her ports. No adventurer came 
to try his fortunes. No trader arrived to cater to vanity and self-in- 
dulgence. . . 

Lycurgus combated luxury in still another way; he decreed that all 
citizens had to take their meals in common and to eat the same kind 
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of food, which was provided for all alike. Everyone had to contribute a 
certain amount of provisions each month, and the State furnished the 
meals. No one was allowed to remain away without a valid excuse. . . 
By having the people take their meals in common, Lycurgus gained 
much that was to his purpose. All display of costly tableware ceased; 
there was no place for it on the public table. Moderation and a regular 
life produced healthy and vigorous bodies, and healthy fathers would 
beget strong offspring for the State. These public meals accustomed 
the citizens to being in close contact and regarding themselves as mem- 
bers of the same body politic — to say nothing of the fact that this 
uniformity of life would go far toward producing uniformity of 
thought. 

Another law provided that a house could have no roof but one 
built only with the help of an axe. Nothing but a saw could be used in 
making a door. Clearly, no one would dream of putting elaborate fur- 
niture into so mean a dwelling. 


Lycurgus understood very well that it was not enough to create 
laws for his fellow citizens, but that he also had to create citizens for 
his laws. The permanence of his code must find its guarantee in the 
souls of the Spartan people; these must be made impervious to foreign 
influences: Education was an important function of the State, and the 
State itself would be an enduring result of that education. 

His care for the children extended to the very sources of pro- 
‘creation: Physical training was to give the girls strong bodies so they 
might bear healthy and vigorous children with ease. The bridegroom 
had to carry off the bride by force and, during the first few years of the 
marriage, was permitted to visit her only at night and by stealth. . . 
As soon as the child was born, it belonged to the State. The Elders 
examined it: Strong and well-formed children were put under the care 
of nurses; any that were weakly or deformed were thrown down an 
abyss on Mount Taygetos. On reaching the age of seven, the boy was 
taken from his nurse and trained, fed and educated in company with 
others of his own age. He was promptly taught to endure hardships 
and, by means of physical exercise, to acquire control over his body. 

. The Spartan youth was not permitted to adorn himself in any way, 
eucept when going into battle or some other great danger. On such 
occasions, he was allowed to dress his hair and to use ornaments on his 
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clothing and weapons. An element of pleasure and celebration was 
thus cleverly combined with the occasion of danger, and the latter 
robbed of much of its terror. Discipline was relaxed in time of war, the 
way of life freer, punishment of crime less severe. It followed that war, 
for the Spartans, was something to look forward to, a sort of festival. 

As one of the concomitants of Lycurgus’ plan, love of property 
became subordinate to love of country, and all minds, undisturbed by 
private cares, devoted themselves to the welfare of the State. . . All 
labor was performed by slaves, who looked after house and land. 
These slaves were called helots, because Sparta’s first slaves were 
citizens of Helos, prisoners of war. . . These unfortunate beings were 
considered simply as a tool that might be used for any purpose and in 
any manner. If the youth of Sparta were to be shown a horrible exam- 
ple of the evils of drink, helots were made tipsy and then shown in 
public, forced to sing shameful songs and to dance ridiculous dances. 
But that was by no means the worst. . . As Sparta was successful in 
war, the number of helots increased to a point where they became a 
menace to the commonwealth. Driven to desperation by cruel treat- 
ment, they rose in insurrection. It was during the Peloponnesian War, 
and the Senate arrived at a decision which was considered justified by 
necessity: Under the pretext that they were to receive their freedom, 
2000 helots were assembled in the city and, crowned with wreaths, 
were led in solemn procession to the temples. There they disappeared, 
and no one ever knew what became of them. . . 

Every Spartan’s life was wrapped up in the State; every activity 
was a public activity. Youth arrived at maturity, and old age ad- 
vanced, under the eyes of the nation. Unceasingly, the Spartan saw 
Sparta before him, and Sparta saw him. He was part of everything 
that took place, and everything was part of his own life. The passion 
for glory was systematically inflamed, the national spirit systemati- 
cally stimulated. The concept of the nation and of the national interest 
became interwoven with the innermost life of every citizen. Public 
festivals, of frequent occurrence in leisured Sparta, offered a further 
opportunity to foster that spirit. National songs were sung, proclaim- 
ing the glory of those who had died for their country, and exhorting 
the living to similar heroic deeds. In these celebrations, the men were 
divided into three groups. The chorus of old men began: ‘We were 
brave men in the days that are past.’ The chorus of younger men re- 
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sponded : “We are brave men now, let him who doubts it try.’ The 
chorus of boys came last: ‘Brave men we will be, and our deeds shall 
overshadow yours.’ 

If we cast merely a cursory glance at the code of Lycurgus, we feel 
agreeably surprised. . . It is an organic whole; all parts are properly 
joined together; one supports all, and all support one. Not easily could 
Lycurgus have found better means for his end: A state, isolated, self- 
sufficient, and capable, by its own inherent motive power and vital 
force, of continuing forever. No other law-giver ever imbued his State 
with such unity, such national consciousness, such public spirit. 
Everything that ordinarily stirs men’s souls or rouses their passions, 
everything save only interest in public affairs, was swept away. 
Wealth and self-indulgence, science and art, held no appeal to the 
Spartan mind. Everyone being as poor as everyone else, there could be 
no such comparison of worldly circumstances as usually wakens greed 
in the hearts of men. The profound ignorance of art and science in 
which everyone in Sparta was equally steeped protected the constitu- 
tion against any infringements on the part of a more enlightened spirit. 
It was precisely this ignorance, coupled with the crude intransigeance 
peculiar to all Spartans, that was forever obstructing intercourse with 
the other Greek communities. The Spartans were stamped as Spartans 
in their very cradle, and the more they found themselves at variance 
with other nations, the more tightly would they hold on to the centre 
of their being. The Spartan was born, so to speak, in the lap of the 
State; all around him was State, Nation, Fatherland. That was the 
first impression made upon his mind, and his whole life was a constant 
repetition of that impression. There was nothing in any Spartan’s 
home to hold his interest; the State had shorn it of every attraction. 
Only the State provided occupation, entertainment, honors and re- 
wards. Every instinct and interest was directed toward that centre. . . 

However, we cannot conscientiously end our narrative here. This 
constitution that seems so admirable is vicious to the last degree, and 
no greater misfortune could befall mankind than to have all states or- 
ganized after this model. . . All ends may well be sacrificed to the 
welfare of the State, save only that end to which the State itself is 
nothing but a means. The State can never be an end in itself; it is im- 
portant only as a condition under which the objectives of mankind 
may be achieved. These objectives are the development of all human 
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powers, the march of progress. Any constitution which prevents the 
development of those powers, the advancement of the human spirit, 
is vicious and abominable, no matter how closely reasoned and logi- 
cally correct it may be in its own way. Its very stability, in that case, 
is a grievous fault which does more harm the longer it lasts. 

As a matter of fact, in forming an opinion of any political institu- 
tion, we may take it as axiomatic that it is beneficent and praise- 
worthy only as it tends to develop those powers with which man is 
endowed and to assist the march of progress or, at least, not to impede 
it. This is true of religious as well as of secular law: Both are vicious if 
they would fetter the mind, would cause the spirit to stagnate. . . In 
Sparta, one single virtue, patriotism, was practised to the exclusion of 
all others. The most beautiful, the most natural feelings were sacri- 
ficed to that factitious sentiment. Eagerness and ability to serve the 
State were developed at the price of every moral and ethical impulse. 
Conjugal love, maternal love; filial love, friendship did not exist; there 
was nothing but civic virtue. The law commanded cruel and inhuman 
treatment of slaves and, in the persons of these unhappy victims of the 
fortunes of war, Sparta dishonored and outraged the entire human 
race. The law proclaimed the dangerous principle that man was the 
means instead of the end of the State, and it thereby destroyed the 
very foundations of all natural and moral law. . . 

Not only did Lycurgus found his State upon the ruins of all ethical 
and moral law, he worked against the highest ends of mankind in still 
another way. His political system, so closely knit, so logically con- 
structed, kept the Spartan mind shackled to the same spot on which 
he found it and barred all progress. Art was banished, science ignored, 
commerce with other countries prohibited, everything foreign ex- 
cluded; in other words, every channel was blocked by which more en- 
lightened ideas might have found an entrance. The Spartan State, 
eternally uniform, pitifully self-centred, was to revolve on its own 
axis forever. Not to reach out after something new, not to climb up- 
ward to some higher level, no — to keep what he had, to remain what 
he was, that was the sole aim of every citizen. Inexorable laws made 
sure that no innovation would disturb the clockwork of the State, that 
time itself would alter nothing, even the form of those laws. The Laws of 
Lycurgus, in endeavoring to preserve the State, failed to recognize the 
highest if not, indeed, the only true purpose for which the State exists. 
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HANS GEORG LAUBENTHAL in Schiller’s Don Carlos, Hamburg. 


‘Ste wollen pflanzen fiir die Ewigkett, Der Mensch ist mehr, als Sie von thm 
Und saéen Tod? Ein so erzwungnes gehalten 
Wi erk Geben Ste, 
Wird  seines Schéipfers Getst nicht Was Sie uns nahmen, wieder! . 
tiberdauern. Geben Sie 


Dem Undank haben Sie gebaut ... Gedankenfretheit!’ 








Jerome Robinson 








LOVE ON THE DOLE 


Broadway, that has glittered this season with good plays and players from 
London, has added one of the worthiest importations — both as a play and 
for its actors — in the drama that Ronald Gow and Walter Greenwood have 
made from the latter’s novel. Wendy Hiller and Alexander Grandison, as 
sister and brother, are the leading play ers, finding a background, unusual 
for modern drama, in the life of the street and crowd about them and in the 
three old women who act as a kind of Greek chorus throughout the play. 
One of them (Helen Strickland) is at this moment asking Harry Hardcastle 
for money to buy a bottle of gin, as her share in his racetrack winnings. 














Out Front 


Four Audiences: A Case Study 


RUTH FRANK 


ust what it is that makes audiences react differently to the same 
J players in the same play nobody, in all probability, will ever be 
able to tell exactly. But the difference is there and is evident not only 
to the actors themselves, who are immediately conscious of it, but in 
almost equal degree to any theatregoer who is at all aware of the au- 
dience of which he is a part and who sees a production for a second or 
third time. 

Going deliberately to the same play three or four times, therefore, 
with the express purpose of checking the audience reaction, offers a 
fascinating opportunity for charting, if not for answering, the angles 
to this question — noting, for example, whether there are any points 
in the play which invariably bring the same response; whether eve- 
ning performances differ materially from matinee performances; 
whether the general reaction of an audience (influenced by ‘news of 
the day’, for example) changes during the run of the play; whether 
there is any noticeable variation in the actors’ playing and if this af- 
fects the audience, or on the other hand if the temper and quality of 
the audience affect the actors’ playing. 

For obvious reasons a modern social comedy, which appeals to a 
large range of average theatregoers, is best adapted to such a study, 
if only because laughter and applause are the simplest and most im- 
mediately recognizable elements of audience response and are far 
more easily checked than such abstractions as silence and tension, or 
restlessness and boredom, which mark the response to serious drama. 

First Lady seemed a perfect choice for the experiment. It is defi- 
nitely a popular play. George Kaufman, one of its authors, is an ac- 
knowledged expert in creating the play-pattern, the characters and 
dialogue that make people laugh, and his followers form a vast 
audience familiar with his style of writing and at ease in their enjoy- 
ment of it. The theme of the satire (the influence — or interference — 
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of women in important political situations) is a timely one; the aspect 
in this election year makes the comment especially pertinent. More- 
over, First Lady is played by a skilled actress, Jane Cowl, who, with 
an expert supporting cast, might well be expected to maintain the 
same high level of acting at all performances. 

Selecting performances that were likely to show markedly dif. 
ferent audiences was not difficult: Thursday matinee, a regular eve- 
ning performance, a second evening performance later in the run, and 
a Sunday night Actors’ Benefit at which professional players formed 
a considerable part of the patrons. Nor was it difficult to devise a code 
by which the response to any given line — the quickness, intensity, 
length and type of laughter or applause — could be checked for each 
type of audience. 

The answer to the first angle investigated was astonishing, to say 
the least. There were exactly two speeches in the play to which the 
reaction of the audience was identical at every performance, bringing 
each time the same quick and prolonged applause and laughter. 
Curiously enough, the lines did not belong to Jane Cowl, who seems 
to have the largest share of good bits, but to comparatively minor 
characters. Mrs. Ives is one of the Washington matrons whose pres- 
ence now and again fills in an appropriate background for a situation. 
During the course of a hectic political tea at which a powerful and 
vulgar clubwoman is present, Mrs. Ives describes her encounter with 
the guest: 

MRS. IVES. I admired a sweet little flower nestled in her jabot, 

and she said, ‘Flower? What flower?’ Well, my dear, it turned 

out to be a little dab of chicken salad, with mayonnaise on it. 
Later, Belle Hardwick, a senator’s wife and one of the cronies of 
Lucy Wayne (Jane Cowl), talks of an important political meeting 
and, eager to be ‘in the know’, laments her husband’s taciturnity: 

BELLE. And to think I’ve only got Tom to describe it to me. 

I wish I’d married Graham McNamee. 

Of all the bright and biting lines in First Lady — many of them de- 
livered by the accomplished star up to the hilt for their value — these 
two alone arouse appreciation among highly varied types of audiences. 

Not surprisingly, the quality and reactions of matinee and evening 
audiences differed markedly. The afternoon spectators, almost all 
women, were generous in their appreciation of the play’s broad satire 
on feminine weaknesses. Quick to sense this reaction, the star — 
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supported by Jessie Busley as Belle Hardwick — played up such 
moments with marked success, particularly the several incidents that 
centered about an overloaded handbag. Lucy says: 

Lucy. Wouldn’t you think Marconi or somebody would invent 

a bag you could find matches in? 

Later, still delving in the bag, she cries to her secretary: 

Lucy. Sophy, you must get me another copy of the Constitu- 

tion — this is so ratty looking! 

In the last act, the contents of the bag are dumped onto a table and 
Belle dives into the pile of useless miscellanea: 

BELLE. I never saw such a mess. (Picking up card) ‘Sir Arthur 

Erskine. Minister Plenipotentiary.’ (She finds another.) ‘Nathan 

Feldstein. Send me your old rugs.’ 

The evening audiences found considerably less reason for up- 
roarious laughter in these lines; on the other hand, the response at 
other points was noticeably quicker. The evening group was pre- 
dominantly masculine (in spirit if not in number) and the political 
jibes, which the matinee women were slow to acknowledge (when they 
responded at all), found the night visitors ready with loud laughter. 
The first scene between Lucy and her husband, Stephen Wayne, who 
is actually Secretary of State but whom Lucy visualizes as the next 
President, had a steady and typical hum of accompanying approval: 

STEPHEN. Now, darling, I wish you’d give up ghost writing 

for senators. You know it always gets you into trouble. 

Lucy. But you can’t let senators write their own speeches. 

STEPHEN. Well, give them a chance once in a while. Remember 

what happened with the soldiers’ bonus when you almost dis- 

rupted the navy by getting old Senator Whozis to come out 
for a sailors’ bonus. 

Lucy. I still think it was a good idea. They work so much 

harder than the soldiers — polishing that brass all the time. 

And I was going to get the brass polish people to pay the 

bonus... . 

STEPHEN. You know, it’s really a good thing you weren’t 

around when the Constitution was written. Lord knows what 

you would have done to ¢hat. 

Lucy. Well, if I had been it wouldn’t need so much work to- 

day. 

Political implications of this type — of which the play, of course, 
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is full — were thoroughly enjoyed by the evening audiences, and this 
pleasure seems to have been heightened as election campaigns draw 
nearer and the material of the play continues to gain in immediacy, 
Thus, there was a more forthright laugh for the following lines at a 
recent evening performance. Lucy’s home is being made ready for a 
private meeting of important politicians involved in the nomination 
of the next President, and Lucy, realizing that the husband of her 
arch-rival, Irene Hibbard, is about to be chosen, is taxing all her in- 
genuity to prevent it: 

STEPHEN. Lucy, you’ve got to do this for the party. 

Lucy. The party! I’ve got an idea! Let’s start a new party! 

This is the very moment. 

HARDWICK. You can’t start a new party now, Lucy. They’re 

coming up the stairs. 

At the matinee these speeches passed unnoticed because of the 
entrance, immediately after, of Irene Hibbard (played by Lily Cahill) 
clothed in a stunning costume. The reaction — audible — from the 
women at the matinee was: ‘Isn’t she cute!’ You are therefore free to 
speculate on the effect that good costumes have on good lines. Both 
at the afternoon performance and at the Actors’ Benefit, there was 
comment throughout on the clothes worn by the fashionable ladies of 
the play, and not seldom were witty speeches passed over in admira- 
tion for Jane Cowl’s ensemble, Lily Cahill’s hat, Helen Brooks’ dress. 
Certainly Miss Cowl’s third-act entrance in an especially effective 
creation diverted attention from the point that precedes her ap- 
pearance: 

sopHy. I think his wife prefers [the court of] St. James. 

BELLE. Yes, I suppose so. That’s all those New Yorkers see 

in politics. Those three feathers are more important to them 

than they are to a fan dancer... . 

The Actors’ Benefit performance also answered another question. 
Naturally enough, this generally professional audience was more 
interested in the acting than in the play, and the performers’ reaction 
to this unusual stimulation was obvious. Most of the cast, and Jane 
Cowl particularly, seemed to play a heightened show: they raised the 
pitch, speeded the tempo, pointed brilliant lines. And they got the 
expected recognition from a group that they knew was more inter- 
ested in them and their style and methods than in the material they 
were projecting. This audience was generous with applause for nearly 
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every important entrance and exit, for every unusual bit of business, 
for any outstanding reading of lines. No other group gave such tan- 
gible appreciation of good playing. 

But if the difference in the actors’ playing provides the answers to 
some puzzling questions the opposite is also true, and Lily Cahill’s 
highly complimented performance as Irene Hibbard, Lucy Wayne’s 
rival in the feminine and feline arts, poses a final riddle. Her portrayal 
never varies; from audience to audience her lines are delivered with 
the same exact nicety of shrewd stupidity and vanity. Yet such an 
amusing comment as this, for example, provoked an immediate and 
exuberant response from the Sunday night audience, whereas from 
the others it got little or none: 

IRENE. The Chief Justice’s dinners bore me to death. Habeas 

corpus, and you’re home again at ten-thirty. 

Why did an actor’s audience find that funny? Must the final conclu- 
sion be that difference in response is fundamentally undeterminable 
because it depends — except for an obvious bias that could be charted 
in advance — far more on any chance difference in audience composi- 
tion than on any recognizable likeness? Must the cast of First Lady 
go on, by night and day, playing to audiences that will sometimes 
laugh at some lines, sometimes at others — and always at the mayon- 
naise and Graham McNamee? 


Arcturus Over the Statler 


DAVID Mc CORD 


‘Transfixed by what?’ Its centre’s hot, 
Its ice-caps clink.’ 
‘Not what you think. 


The sun has got ‘And what's it got?’ 

Till night to sink; 

The stars have got ‘Half us, half Chink. 
The night to wink; 

The Earth (our lot) ‘Those are big things, 
Twirls on the brink Big facts: but those 

Of starry blot Are strings 

And cosmic ink: That everybody knows. 
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Transfixing facts? Is where the and 
I'll tell you one; Comes in. Well, let 
And still it acts The mind go blank: 
Through star or sun That’s easy. Say 
As, civilizing “It’s what he drank”’. 
By degrees, And then some day 
We’re still surprising (Or else some night) 
The Chinese. You'll see the way 
To see it right 
“Come over by As old dog Tray. 
The window sill. 
Let’s watch the sky ‘O never mind! 
And city fill I'll tell you now: 
With lights. Some Stephen’s That sign is signed. 
Got the itch Don’t ask me how, 
To close the heavens’ Unless you’re blind. 
Central switch. So knit your brow: 
His man-made stars Let me remind 
Can constellate, You. 
Or spin like Mars, You'll allow 
Or stay up late. Arcturus makes 
The night’s a blaze A pretty prod 
Of human shine: Of light that breaks 
Can you appraise On mortal clod; 
The Statler’s sign? It also makes 
A period 
*Transfixed by what! For Statler (star: 
Well, now, you think. Full stop). You see? 
There’s one more dot And there you are! 
Up there to blink: 
Arcturus, not “Now you'll agree 
That point of pink. It’s only right 
Cold sheen, and wrought And true and just 
Of Titan swink, That every night 
That tiny spot The starry dust 
Is where we link: Of such a grain 
It’s ocelot, As cold Arcturus 
Malignant mink; Burns again 
The eye that’s got To reassure us 
A soul of zinc. Something’s fixed 
In star or sun 
“You understand?’ Above each mixed 
Nomadic one 
*I don’t — not yet.’ Who, housing here, 
Its votary, 
“Let me expand: Thinks nothing queer 
What doesn’t set That’s Rotary.’ 
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The Boy-Player 


IVOR BROWN 


( For Shakespeare’s Birthday: April 23rd ) 


HE success of Romeo and Fuliet in London and New York reminds 
Le that when we see this play we are seeing something entirely 
different from the conception of the author, not merely because it is 
acted on a different kind of stage with a different kind of setting and 
lighting, but because it 1s acted by a different, radically different, kind 
of cast. It is a common-place that Shakespeare had to compose his 
studies of women, portraits of great size as well as of great depth, with 
only a boy-actor in view. What is strange is how little this fact has 
been remembered and considered in the countless treatises on Eliza- 
bethan drama. We do not know a great deal about the boy-players; 
and we think still less. 

Women were freely admitted to perform in masques, both in 
and out of Court in the ‘Jacobethan’ world. Bacon recommended 
‘double masques’, one of men, another of ladies, to add ‘state and 
variety’. The ladies by masquing did not mingle with the professional 
actor, except in so far as Ben Jonson or another of the theatre-men 
might be standing by with Inigo Jones, as author, director, and 
decorator. The Queen herself might be a masquer and that in robes of 
unusual cut. In The Vision of the Twelve Goddesses, given at Hampton 
Court, Pallas, impersonated by James I’s Queen Anne, is reported by 
Carleton 


‘To have had a trick by herself, for her clothes were not so much below the 
knee, but what we might see a woman had both feete and legs which I never 
knew before.’ 


The Court ladies were even put to the business young. In 1616 
Cupid's Banishment, a masque with songs, was presented to Queen 
Anne by ‘younge gentlewomen of the Ladies’ Hall in Deptford at 
Greenwich’, which seems to have been a smart academy for the 
debutantes of next year. There was no hesitation about gaiety for 
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schoolgirls, for the Anti-masque on this occasion was ‘all of Bacchus’ 
children’, and showed ‘the severall humers of drunkards and many 
pretty figures befitting that vayne’. But no woman appeared on the 
English professional stage until December 1660, when Killigrew 
presented Mrs. Hughes as Desdemona and Mrs. Rutter as Emilia. 


There is no reason to suppose that the boys who had hitherto 
played the parts of young women in the English professional drama 
were incompetent. After all, they had a far longer tradition of acting 
than their seniors possessed. The acting of plays was a regular part of 
the curriculum in a Tudor boys’ school. The Boys of St. Paul’s were 
acting miracle plays as early as 1378 and in the time of Henry VIII 
they were taught to act interludes by their chief author, Heywood. 
The Children of the Chapel Royal were also trained for dramatic 
performances at that period and in 1576 they were publicly performing 
at a theatre in Blackfriars, while the St. Paul’s boys were soon working 
professionally under Lyly. How the children’s companies became 
strong enough to worry Shakespeare is common knowledge. According 
to Dr. Sisson, in his chapter on ‘Theatres and Companies’ in 4 Com- 
panion to Shakespeare Studies, the adult companies did not beat the 
boys out of the field until about 1615. He adds: 


‘In the early history of the Elizabethan stage the literary quality of the boys’ 
plays, as well as the weight of custom, gave them advantage. They could 
furnish the grace of music, too. But the men’s companies, as they developed, 
allied to themselves scholar-writers and produced their own dramatists 
of genius. Moreover, they attracted into their ranks the best boy-actors as 
they grew up, and trained their own boy apprentices. So they could offer to 
the Court as to the public all the qualities of the boy’s performances and in 
addition the deeper passion, realism, and humanity of adult acting. But 
there is no doubt that the Blackfriars Children were formidable rivals even 
to Shakespeare’s company at the Globe at the end of the sixteenth century.’ 


The conditions of the boy’s service involved apprenticeship at an 
early age. Salathiel Pavy, of the Queen’s Chapel, whose epitaph by 
Ben Jonson is familiar, died at thirteen after being for three years, in 
Ben’s opinion, ‘the stage’s jewel’. The children played everything. 
Pavy specialised in old men’s parts. The training must have been 
constant and severe, for there was plenty of work to be done. In 
November 1606 the Manager of the Queen’s Revels took Abel Cooke 
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‘to be practised and exercised in the sayde qualitye of playinge’, but 
only on condition that Mrs. Cooke pledged her son to serve and abide 
with his master for three years. In the adult companies the boys, who 
were needed for the music, the dancing, and the playing of women’s 
parts, were bound to one of the sharers. There is no reason to suppose 
that the system did not work equably. The boys could acquire prop- 
erty as well as training. In the will of Augustine Phillips, one of 
Shakespeare's colleagues, “my late apprentice Gisborne’ and “my 
apprentice Sands’ get not only more money than the fellows of the 
company but hose, clothes, swords, doublets, and musical instruments. 

The boys were not employed for women’s parts only. We know that 
in a revival of The Duchess of Malfi one R. Pallant trebled the parts of 
Cariola, the Doctor, and Court Officer. 

The main question is the manner in which the employment of boys 
affected the composition and performance of the plays at this period 
of singular dramatic genius. Children memorise easily; the size of their 
parts was presumably no hindrance to their mastery of the words. 
That the voice could be so shrill or childish as to ruin a part is sug- 
gested by Cleopatra’s apprehension lest the quick comedians ex- 
temporally should stage her tale and so the world should see 


‘Some squeaking Cleopatra boy my greatness 
I’ the posture of a whore.’ 


That always seems to me an extremely audacious remark. For, if 
Shakespeare’s Cleopatra had not got the audience well in hand, the 
words could have been turned upon him and so would have raised a 
most embarrassing laugh. But Shakespeare was apt to be rash in these 
matters. No prudent author would betray his company and colleagues 
by explaining that the battle-scenes to come were bound to be dreadful 
because they could only arrive 


‘With four or five most vile and ragged foils, 
Right ill-disposed in brawl ridiculous.’ 


The gentry who were to do the fighting and the producer who directed 
their movements could scarcely have thanked Shakespeare for that. 
The poet may have written the lines in a fit of pique at the inadequate 
resources of his theatre, but I cannot believe that they were ever so 
spoken to the audience. 

However, Shakespeare, like the other dramatists of his time, trusted 
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his boys. He wrote them enormous parts; he continually gave them of 
his best in beauty and in wit. But he could not parade femininity. Even 
in that kind of drama where all is lost for love he had to be exceedingly 
careful not to present physical affection in such a way that the pre- 
tended passion of a man for a woman who was in fact a boy should 
appear either ludicrous or offensive. It is neither possible nor profitable 
to speculate on the amount of homosexual scandal which existed 
behind the scenes of an Elizabethan theatre; there must have been a 
certain amount. If the Shakespeare of the Globe is the Shakespeare of 
the Sonnets he can hardly have been proof against at least an innocent 
attraction by the well-graced boys for whom he wrote such exquisite 
poetry. But obviously what could not be permitted was embarrassing 
proximities and caresses of man and boy upon the stage. 

Nowadays we are accustomed on the stage and still more on the 
screen to view prolonged and profuse displays of physical passion, 
which, even if the embraces had been bisexual, might have astonished 
and horrified an Elizabethan audience. It is a matter of convention. 
The Elizabethans relished displays of carnage which we find un- 
pleasant or unexciting; their battle-scenes only embarrass the modern 
director and seem dull or comic to the modern spectator; they could be 
thrilled by the display of a severed head, which to us is nastily absurd. 
On the other hand they might have been shocked to the core had they 
seen the kind of kisses to which Hollywood has accustomed the men, 
women, children, and even the clergy of the English-speaking nations. 
We may suppose the Elizabethans to have been highly sexed, but to 
be highly sexed is the very reverse of being highly sex-conscious, 
which is what we are to-day. The continual harping on sex-appeal in 
entertainment is typical of a public which is sexually un-satisfied. 
Our billing and boosting of cosmic sweethearts was impossible and 
unthinkable in their world, even had they been vulgar enough to want 
it. Their managers could not feature as vastly seductive the Juliet of 
Master Goffe or the Cleopatra of Master Edmans. (I am accepting 
Professor Baldwin’s attribution of these parts in his book on The 
Organisation and Personnel of the Shakespearean Company.) Probably 
these lads relied mainly upon recitation and suppressed the mimicry of 
feminine allurements. There appears to be no evidence in the social 
records of the time that the boys were the heroes or the darlings of the 
day, as Kynaston and Master Betty were later on. We know that 
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‘male leads’, like Burbage, were a ‘big draw’ and had names well- 
known to the town. But there is strangely little known of those who 
‘created’ the Shakespearean women’s parts, roles which have been 
world-famous ever since. 

To the Elizabethan it was not necessary that Romeo should fre- 
quently rain kisses on Juliet or that Antony and Cleopatra should be 
lip to lip and languish in each other’s arms in the best celluloid manner. 
If their dramatist told them about the lovers’ devotion with sufficient 
skill they would accept this, just as they accepted ‘the dawn in 
russet-mantle clad’ on a summer afternoon in Southwark. The poet 
provided the scenery and atmosphere of passion as of nature; the dis- 
play of it was therefore the less necessary. 

The first ten lines of Antony and Cleopatra establish the dotage of 
the Roman who has become the bellows and the fan to cool a Gypsy’s 
lust, ‘the triple pillar of the world transformed into a strumpet’s 
fool’. In modern texts of this play it is announced that the famous 
couple embrace on Antony’s line, 


‘The nobleness of life 
Is to do thus.’ 


But there is no authority for this in the Folio. Some sort of salute 
there may have been; possibly no more was intended than a bow and 
a kiss on the hand. As Mr. Granville-Barker put it, 


‘Here is a tragedy of sex without one single scene of sexual appeal. . . . 
The play opens with Cleopatra’s parting from Antony and in their two short 
encounters we see her swaying him by wit, malice, and with the moods of 
her mind. Not till the story takes its tragic plunge and sex is drowned in 
deeper passion are they ever intimately together; till he is brought to her 
dying there has been occasion for but one embrace. Contrast this with a 
Cleopatra planned to the advantage of the actress of today.’ 


I would add, more especially, ‘to the advantage of the screen-actress 
of today’. Of Romeo and Juliet Mr. Granville-Barker reminds us, 


‘Romeo and Juliet are seldom alone together; never for long, but in the bal- 
cony scene; and in this, the most famous of all love scenes, they are kept from 
all contact with each other.’ 


One effect of this is that Antony and Cleopatra habitually disap- 
points upon the stage. It contains, in my opinion, the peaks of Shakes- 
pearean poetry; one’s senses ache at the language of the last two acts. 
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But as a stage-play, at least for a modern audience, it is continually 
haunted by the ghost of the boy-player whose presence forbade a 
closer showing of the passionate actualities. Put this play on the stage 
today and one always has a sense of frost upon the Nile. To some 
extent this may be due to the fact that it is more than usually difficult 
to find the actress for the part. But, if we had the actress, could she 
not say with justice, “This may be grand stuff to recite and I can 
create a show of passionate temperament by venting my naughty and 
imperial temper on the women and the slaves. But after all, the play is 
about empires tossed away for self-indulgence. A lord of men has be- 
come a strumpet’s fool; the reason that “crowns and crownets are as 
plates dropped from his pocket”’ is that he has his eyes on the royal 
bed of Egypt, and how do I put this over without a bed-room scene?’ 
In a world that is increasingly accustomed to bed-room scenes Antony 
and Cleopatra becomes increasingly difficult to act. Troilus and 
Cressida, another strumpet-play, is so rarely performed that one has 
little chance to judge. There is certainly more show of coquetry here, 
and the scene where Cressida kisses the Greek generals in turn is hard 
to equate with Mr. Granville-Barker’s view of the boy-player. On the 
other hand the introduction to the play in the revised Quarto edition 
definitely says it was unacted, ‘never staled by the stage’. (This con- 
flicts with an earlier registry of performance by Shakespeare’s com- 
pany. Perhaps it was done once at the Inns of Court, found unsatis- 
factory, and so not repeated in public.) 

It can be argued that Romeo and Fuliet holds the stage and leaves 
one with no sense of something wanting. If there is a deficiency it is 
usually overcome by the glory of the poetry, by the glamour of the 
decoration, and the pathos of youth. In any case, the boy-actor was 
less unsuitable to a tragedy of boy-and-girlhood’s ill-starred love than 
to the portrayal of mature strumpets and their fools. It is noticeable 
that Romeo and Fuliet was a much discussed and well-patronised play 
in its time, whereas neither of the strumpet-plays just mentioned ap- 
pears to have had a stage success. Shakespeare unpacked his heart 
when he wrote them and so, no doubt, found ease for his bitterness. 
But he was surely asking of his leading lad more than the poor boy 
could provide. 

No, the tactful way was to accept the limitation, write lady-into- 
page or other breeches parts for the boy-players of the company, and 
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equip them with mischief, wit, poetry, everything but the physical 
coquettishness which must have been artistically fatal. So Shakespeare 
laid on the mental caprice to his Beatrice, his Portia, his Rosalind, 
who are feminine for the purposes of the plot but sexually neutral in 
essence. The girl who is playing Shakespeare today soon realises that 
sex-appeal is of no importance or even downright dangerous. I make 
no apology for quoting Mr. Granville-Barker again, for nobody could 
put better the challenge to the modern actress: 


‘Shakespeare makes no such demands, has left no blank spaces for her to 
fill with her charm. He asks instead for self-forgetful clarity of perception, 
and for a sensitive, spirited, athletic beauty of speech and conduct, which 
will leave prettiness and its lures at a loss, and the crudities of a more 
Circean appeal looking very crude indeed.’ 


In an interesting essay on Shakespeare's Actors Dr. G. B. Harrison 
has pointed out that in the Romantic Comedy period the two boys 
playing the chief girls’ parts must have been strongly differentiated in 
height and colouring. Hero, Celia and Maria were low and brown, 
Rosalind, Beatrice, and Viola were probably tall and fair by contrast; 
Rosalind, we know, was of considerable height. We may assume that 
contrasting the girls’ parts was then a matter of tactics as it is now, 
when it is customary to set fair and dark together in contrasted 
feminine roles. 

I have often wondered who played the mature women, Gertrude in 
Hamlet, for example. A baritone voice, pardonable in Lady Macbeth, 
would emerge embarrassingly from this far weaker vessel. Were there 
some full-grown but sexually neutral types specially sought out and 
retained for parts of this kind? In Mr. Emlyn Williams’s play, Spring, 
1600, which concerned the back-stage life of that period, there was in 
the London production a delightful performance by Mr. Frank 
Pettingell of the player Pope, which suggested, humorously but with- 
out offence, that he was a soft, tabby-cattish sort of creature and 
usually cast in the Gertrude type of part. (This is all wrong according 
to Professor Baldwin who sees Pope as a heavy-comic and the original 
Falstaff.) It seems probable that far greater difficulties were involved 
in casting the mature women than in finding the right boy for a girl’s 
part. We may surmise that Cordelia was better played than her sisters 
and Ophelia better impersonated than the Queen. 
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Chinese Dancers 


Terra-Cottas from an Ancient Tomb 


EUGENE A. GOLOMSHTOK 


HE end of the nineteenth century and the beginning of the twentieth 

brought new sources of inspiration for the modern artist in the freshly 
discovered values of the wood-carvings of Africa, the water-colors of Japan, 
the dances of Java and Bali, the esoterica of Greek, Roman and medieval 
writers, the perfection of the Kabukiza drama and the folk-songs of many 
nations. Although this reversion to primitivism has had occasional grotesque 
misapplications, mainly because the new forms were adopted almost as 
found without any real understanding of their history or functional associa- 
tions, today the serious student of art is history-conscious. He realizes that 
the invigorating influence of ancient or primitive examples is lost without 
an understanding of cultural development and of the history and functions 
of art forms that have come down to us in standardized and conventional 
expressions. It is, therefore, not without point to call his attention to the 
beautiful group of Chinese terra-cottas now in the University Museum in 
Philadelphia, which can throw light on the character and function of dance 
and music in ancient China. 

The Chinese drama grew out of the song and dance of religious rituals and 
out of the art of raconteurs, jesters and acrobats, who were employed to 
amuse the personages of the royal court. These distinct elements fused in 
about $00 a.D. and resulted in a lyric drama form consisting of poems to be 
sung or recited with accompanying dances. 

The ancient Chinese were primarily an agricultural people and as such 
were very much concerned with celestial phenomena. Their entire religion 
was dominated by worship of stars and constellations whose periodic move- 
ments, determining the successive positions of the sun and the changes of the 
seasons, they early learned to observe. In their conception of the universe 
they recognized two principles: Yang, symbol of the male, Sun, Summer, 
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| PLATE I 
Fire, and so forth; and, by contrast, Yin, the female symbol, which was 
thought to be represented in the Moon, Winter and Water. These two 
principles are constantly in opposition and their union is Life; and in ac- 
cordance with this concept, numerous ceremonies were held to insure the 
fertility of the fields and fecundity in general, consisting of games of rivalry 
between the sexes and of contests between boys and girls reciting verses: 
If you think of me with love 
| I shall kilt up my skirt and pass over the Wei! 
| But if you have no thought of me 

Are there not other boys, 

O most foolish of young fools? 

These symbolic sexual duels and rivalry games were later displaced by 
dances which were probably imitations of the seasonal dance of the hen- 
pheasant and the cock (the Pheasant Dance, in which a pheasant head-dress 
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PLATE III | 
is worn by the women, was designed to promote the multiplication of the 
species). As time went on the dance lost this purely ritualistic function and 
became a means of entertainment, the spread of which is well attested to by 
the numerous clay figurines of dancers and musicians found in graves. 

Widespread belief in the hereafter resulted in an almost universal desire 
to provide the deceased with all that he might need in the other world by 
placing with his corpse various objects of daily use. The more advanced 
civilizations, such as the Chinese at the beginning of our era, carried this 
custom very far and by wholesale sacrifice provided the departed lord with 
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wives, concubines, servants, retainers, cattle, horses, and so on. Later on, 
these sanguinary and often too-costly rites were modified to permit the 
substitution of an image of straw, wood or clay for the living beast or re- 
tainer. During the T’ang period (610-907 a.p.), the custom of interring 
terra-cotta representations of human beings and of animals was firmly 
established with a series of regulations regarding their number and kind, 
depending on the rank of the deceased. 

In accordance with the concept of sympathetic magic, the possession of 
these effigies gave the deceased control over those whom they represented. 
We find effigies of dogs, horses, rhinoceroses, elephants, pigs, camels, 
rams, oxen, lions and monkeys. Figurines of various members of the house- 
hold, such as dignitaries, wives, concubines, servants, stable-boys, soldiers, 
exorcists, actors, singers, musicians, dancers, wrestlers, jugglers and dwarfs 
give us a fairly accurate picture of the retinue of the ruling classes. 

The great number of female statuettes indicates a large retinue of women, 
an indication supported by ancient writers. According to Wieger: ‘The 
princes, the nobles and the wealthy lived surrounded by an incredible num- 
ber of favorites, concubines of all ranks, musicians, dancers and servants. In 
336 A.p., Shih-Ku, king of Chao, filled his palace with girls chosen from 
among the daughters of people of the literary class. They were taught the 
art of divination by stars and of shooting on foot and on horseback. The 
king had a thousand of these girls as his bodyguard and when he went out 
he was accompanied by them, armed and on horseback, wearing uniforms of 
silk and brocade with violet caps. During audiences at court they fanned 
him, during banquets they entertained him with music and dances.’ 


The accompanying illustrations, from the collection in the University 
Museum in Philadelphia, show a group of eight Chinese tomb terra-cottas of 
the T’ang dynasty. They are perhaps the finest examples of plastic art in 
tomb figurines of this period. They vary from three to eleven inches in 
height and represent a lady of quality, two attendants, slightly earlier in 
date, two dancers and three musicians. 

The standing figure (plates 1 and 2) wears a long ceremonial robe with 
a high round collar. The sleeves fit tightly from shoulder to elbow, with 
pleats on the fore-arm, and terminating in a long cloche. The head-dress of 
the high rolled type, and the heavy, big shoes, indicate her high rank. 

The musicians (plate 3) are clad in long-waisted robes of thin silk, with 
sleeves to the elbow. Delicately painted lines indicate the pleats of the skirts 
and flowing sashes. According to Helen E. Fernald, three types of musical 
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instruments are represented. The harp, which the first girl is holding, was 
probably introduced around the sixth century a.p. with the advent of 
Buddhism. It became a favorite instrument during the T’ang period, as is 
seen from several examples in paintings and stellae. Soon after the T’ang 
era, its use declined and it was finally so completely forgotten that its 
Chinese name is no longer known. The instrument consists of a high, curved 
sound-box, terminating in a spike by which the instrument is held. The 
strings, probably sixteen in number, were attached to the horizontal bar 
just above the spike. In this plate the player holds the harp upside down, 
perhaps to adjust a string. 

The second musician is shown playing the p’i-p’a, a sort of flat-backed 
lute with four strings, which is considered older than the five-stringed in- 
strument. One of the writers of the second century described the ancient 
lute as being fifteen inches long and having four strings, corresponding to the 
four seasons; they were tuned to C, F, G and C. It was played with the large 
fan-shaped plectrun, not unlike that used in modern Japanese samisen. 

The third girl is playing one of the most ancient of Chinese instruments 
called a sheng, or mouth pipe-organ. In its earliest form it consisted of a 
sound-box made of calabash or of wood and had a mouthpiece and a number 
of bamboo reeds of different lengths which were symmetrically arranged 
around the rim of the box in the form of the tail of the mythical bird, Feng- 
huang. The finger-holes are small circular openings near the rim of the 
sound-chamber and are alternately stopped by the player. In the present 
example the sheng is less definitely represented; it takes the form of a cone 
rising from the bowl, so that the shape of the mouthpiece and the number 
of strings are difficult to determine. 

The dancers, like the musicians, are clad in long-waisted robes but they 
have long, flowing sleeves which are much utilized in their movements. 
Ssuma-Chien says: ‘He who has long sleeves is a good dancer.’ These 
charming girls, so graceful and agile with their outstretched arms, flying 
sleeves, rapidly yet softly moving knees, are a perfect study of rhythm 
suddenly arrested. The long years of cultural refinement during the Golden 
Era of Chinese art have softened once violent and spontaneous movements 
and transformed what once was a realistic pantomime into a highly con- 
ventionalized symphony of pastel gestures and poses, the subtle and poetic 
allusions of which our alien minds can hardly understand. 

To penetrate into the delicate web of this ages-old poetry of rhythm and 
capture the faint and distant echo of once resounding drama is the ideal 
whose full attainment we can only hope to approach. 
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KATHARINE HEPBURN 
RICHARD HEPBURN 


From an exhibition of 
sculpture by Robert 
McKnight at the Arden 
Gallery in New York 
come two heads: of Kath 
arine Hepburn, one of 
four pieces designed for 
the actress’ garden in 
Hollywood; and of her 
brother Richard, who 
makes his entrance into 
the theatre with a re 
cently completed play. 





Ramsey and Muspratt 





THE IBSEN CYCLE. Leon M. Lion gives London a round of Ibsen plays. 
Lydia Lopokova and Geoffrey Edwards appear in 4 Doll’s House (reminis- 
cent of Victoria and the Prince Consort); below, Jean Forbes Robertson and 
John Laurie play the leading roles in Hedda Gabler. 





Ramsey and Muspratt 





THE IBSEN CYCLE. Another drama in the program offered to London 
audiences is The Master Builder. Lydia Lopokova and D. A. Clarke Smith 
portray Hilda Wangel and Master Builder Solness. 
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SIMON LISSIM, a Russian who makes his home in Paris, is a painter 
and a designer whose work has been seen in many European and New 
York galleries, as well as in several important theatre exhibitions. At the 
moment some of it is on view at the Wildenstein Galleries in New York. 
Among Lissim’s costume designs, part of which are in the permanent col- 
lection of the National L ibrary in Vienna, is this project for the King in 
The Love of Three Oranges, the opera by Prokofieff after Carlo Gozzi. 
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RUSSIAN THEATRE 
Moscow Rehearsals, by Norris Hough- 
ton. Harcourt, Brace: $2.75. 

HE eyes of the young, if they have 
ai al turn naturally to Russia 
today. If, added to imagination, they 
have a sense of the theatre, a desire to 
work in it creatively or to enjoy its ac- 
complishment where it functions most 
fully and richly, their footsteps will follow 
their eyes as quickly as money permits. 
For there is everything to learn in the 
Soviet theatre, because, as Norris Hough- 
ton says, ‘it seems almost as though the 
theatre were to the Russian people what 
sport is to America.’ Of his first theatre 
night in Moscow, Houghton writes: ‘A 
bell rang twice through the foyers. There 
was a final surge of people entering. I 
looked about and scanned the balcony and 
the orchestra. Not a single empty seat! I 
was to go to the theatre ninety times in 
Russia, and not more than a dozen times 
was I to see a vacant chair.’ 

Every year adds to the list of theatre 
workers and students who have gone to 
Moscow to study the productions and 
production methods of masters like Stanis- 
lavsky, Meyerhold, Tairov, or such 
younger heroes as Nikolai Okhlopkov and 
others, and who have come back with 
articles and books they have written 
about it all, supposed to explain the full 
workings of the Russian theatre to Ameri- 
cans at home. The difference between 
Norris Houghton’s Moscow Rehearsals and 
other writings of the kind is that Hough- 
ton’s book actually does the job and does 
it well. So far as one young man, with 
only a single pair of eager eyes and ears at 
his disposal, can complete a survey of so 
broad a field in six months Houghton has 


done it, and has moreover made a readable 
and informing record of what he saw and 
heard, giving his own audience the sense 
of having shared his\Moscow experience. 

Moscow Rehearsals is not a journalist's 
book; it is the work of a theatre technician 
and designer who has keen sensibilities, 
broad sympathies and a freedom from 
prejudice which enabled him to respond 
to anything good in a great variety of 
methods — methods of production, of 
training, playwriting, design and theatre 
organization. With equal clarity you get 
the picture of actors at work in the Mos- 
cow Art Theatre, of regisseurs at work 
with Meyerhold, of actors and regisseurs 
meeting under the banner of Vakhtangov, 
of the problems and the opportunities of 
the Soviet playwright and the Soviet de- 
signer. You get a picture of students’ 
training, and of artists’ life in a communal 
society. And in the end, in the chapter on 
‘Whither America?’, you face the problem 
Houghton and his fellows are faced with in 
the American theatre today. 

It seems quite safe and temperate to 
say of Moscow Rehearsals that it is the 
most entertaining, discriminating and in- 
structive book that has been written in 
English on the Soviet theatre, and that it 
is equally valuable for those who want 
news of what is actually happening in 
Russia and for those who are searching 
for a suggestive and inspiring road for our 
own theatre organization and practice. 

FREDERICK MORTON 


PLAYERS’ FAMILY 
Portrait of a Family, by Eleanor Far- 
jeon. Stokes: $3. 

LEANOR FARJEON’S father was Benja- 
E min Farjeon, the English novelist, 
and playwright who died 


journalist 
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in 1903. Her mother was Margaret Jeffer- 
son, daughter of Jo Jefferson. The author 
and her grandfather, he of Rip Van Win- 
kle, are at the opposite ends of a three- 
generation span, just as her grandfather 
and his grandfather before him were them- 
selves only spans in generations of the 
Jeffersons in the English and American 
theatre. The book picks up the line in 
1745 when a young Tom Jefferson from 
Yorkshire rode to London and stopped at 
a tavern there: 

‘In the White Hart parlor a party of 
actors is feasting; to them, a servant. 

‘The host of the revelers asks what 
he’s laughing at. 

‘“Oh sir,” says the young servant, 
wiping the tears from his eyes, “‘there’s a 
jolly young lad from the country keeping 
the tap-room in a roar with his stories and 
songs.” 

***Let’s have the bumpkin in; and quiz 
him,” says David Garrick. 

‘But when young Thomas Jefferson 
joined the party, graceful and free and en- 
tirely at his ease, he so charmed his host 
and company with Yorkshire tunes and 
tales of north-country characters, that by 
the evening’s end, “You shall keep no 
farm and carters, Tom,” cries Garrick, 
‘“‘upon my word you shall go on the stage, 
and one day act with me! But you must go 
barn-storming first.”’’ 

That was Tom Jefferson. He had two 
sons. One, ‘Joseph, an actor, emigrated to 
Boston for his passage money and seven- 
teen dollars a week. ... A wonderful 
Squire Richard in The Provoked Husband. 
. . . He plays Dogberry, and Gobbo, 
Mercutio, Jacques, and Roderigo; he tri- 
umphs in Scaramouche and Jeremy Did- 
dler; he is almost a complete cast for The 
School for Scandal; Moses, Crabtree, 
Charles and Oliver Surface, Sir Peter, are 
all one — nay, all five, to an actor of his 
calibre; but in Macbeth, he confines him- 
self to the witches.’ 

Joseph the second married the widow 
of Thomas Burke. ‘In Mexico, in the 
war of ’45, they turn camp followers, and 
give their show in the American tents; and 
when Metamoras has fallen by bombard- 
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ment, act in the Spanish theatre in that 
city. They play in farms and barns, for the 
price of their board; they journey from 
town to town in oxcarts, and in Tennessee 
are turned out on a forest road in a rain. 
storm, when the driver learns that his 
wagon-hire depends on the takings of their 
next performance; they act in country-inn 
dining-rooms without a scrap of scenery, 
creating illusion behind a row of tallow 
candles fixed to a board in the floor. . . . 
They travel the frozen Mississippi in 
sleighs from Galena to Dubuque —re. 
lieved when they leave behind a stretch of 
ice that has cracked and sloped under the 
horses’ feet.’ That is a typically brief, per. 
sonal allusion to the material treated at 
greater length and more formally in sucha 
book as Sol Smith’s Theatrical Manage. 
ment in the West and South. 

There are more of these allusions — to 
cousins and brothers, uncles and aunts, 
many of them bearing the Jefferson name, 
most of them in the theatre in one way or 
another during those generations. 

Joseph the third was born in Philadel. 
phia in 1829, a trouper from the beginning, 
On a rainy day, midsummer 1860, he has 
escaped his children — whose pleas for a 
song or story he can rarely resist — by 
climbing into a hayloft on his Pennsyl- 
vania farm. He is reading a book of the let- 
ters of Washington Irving: 

“My, my! here is his own name! Irving 
once actually saw him play in The Road to 
Ruin. . . . Joseph the third is thrilled to 
realize that, when he was an obscure young 
actor (he has long since ceased to be that 
. . . he has made his name, but has yet to 
discover some part he can make his own) 
he was seen and praised by Washington 
Irving. Irving, with whose character of Rip 
Van Winkle, beloved, vanished Charles 
Burke once commanded “‘the sympathy 
and awe of his audience” in an ill-made 
play. .. .’ It was a train of thought that 
led inevitably to Jo Jefferson’s own dram- 
atization of the story that was later re- 
worked for him by Dion Boucicault and 
that made the names of Jo Jefferson and 
Rip Van Winkle practically synonymous 
in the American theatre. 
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Theatre subjects do not bulk large in 
the pages of this Portrait of a Family; 
most of them are in the first half. But so 
inextricably is the family bound with 
theatre that its story cannot help but be 
of interest to those who hunt hopefully 
through the new books, looking for theatre 
connotations. They will be rewarded here 
both in the material and in the quality and 
spirit of the book as a whole — a portrait 
of a family done chiefly in grays and 
lavenders. 


FIRST AMONG THE FIRST 


Four Plays by Lope de Vega, trans- 
lated by Fohn Garrett Underhill. Scrib- 


ners: $2.75. 

y SOME quirk of remembrance, the 
B three-hundredth anniversary of the 
death of Lope de Vega has brought this 
giant of Spanish drama to the attention of 
a world that seems to have taken no spe- 
cial interest in his centenary or his quar- 
ter-millennium. Gradually his plays are 
seeping back into repertories, complete 
and in his own name, not stolen bit by 
bit, or absorbed without credit into other 
men’s work, as they have been for so long. 
It is a curious phenomenon, this sudden 
recognition, as strange as almost every- 
thing else related to the life and work of 
this monster of art, who wrote more plays 
—and more successful plays — during his 
single lifetime than whole nations have 
created. It is only now, as Jacinto Bena- 
vente says, that Lope has been lifted to 
the position which is his due, that of ‘first 
among the first’, where he stands with 
Calderén. 

To the limited Lope literature in Eng- 
lish an important volume has just been 
added: Four Plays by Lope de Vega in ver- 
sions by John Garrett Underhill with an 
introduction by the translator and an epi- 
logue, in the form of an article on the 
Spanish Theatre of the Golden Age, by 
Benavente. The four plays chosen illus- 
trate four among the manifold forms of 
Lope’s work: 4 Certainty for a Doubt, a 
characteristically Spanish cloak-and-sword 
comedy; The Gardener's Dog, a comedy of 
character; The King the Greatest Alcalde, a 


tragedy; and The Sheep Well, an early 
propaganda or mass drama. Benavente 
emphasizes the fact that Lope’s talent has 
so many facets and expresses itself so vari- 
ously that no limited group of plays can 
give you an idea of its range and quality, 
as could a group even of great masters like 
Shakespeare and Moliére. Still, these 
plays which John Garrett Underhill has 
chosen do give a remarkably clear sense of 
the range of expression from prose to 
verse, both rhymed and unrhymed, of 
character from court to hovel, of human 
interest from politics to personal love, and 
of dramatic form from tragedy to farce 
which Lope found at hand in the Spanish 
literature of his time, and which he 
brought to high perfection. 

Benavente, in a few sentences, describes 
the essentially Spanish characteristics of 
the Spanish theatre: ‘The theatre sprang 
from the people, from the popular ro- 
mances, legends and traditions rather 
than from history. Its parents were the 
mime, the pantomime, the pageants with 
which the Church sought to stir the heart 
to piety that it might seem the more 
alive. If the truth of religion lies with 
God, the church must perforce be jealous 
of appearances, and there in the oa ma 
the understandable, in whatever was most 
easily assimilated by the taste of the 
crowd, the Spanish theatre was born. It 
made no concession to culture beyond a 
certain artificiality of speech upon occa- 
sion, a frequency of allusion to classical 
mythology, and casual imitations of the 
Latin writers, whether in prose or poetry. 
These were its tributes to learning. The 
people brought it forth, and it remained 
the people’s until the end.’ 

That paragraph gives almost all that is 
needed as a background to the study of 
Lope’s plays, except the study of Lope’s 
life itself. 

Every one of the plays in Mr. Under- 
hill’s volume is adaptable to the uses of a 
repertory theatre today, but the one that 
is most likely to find its place in a modern 
program is The Sheep Well (Fuente Ove- 
juna), the portrait of a town and its peo- 
ple, whose political portraiture lends itself 
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easily and with slight change of stress to 
modern political and social application. 
This play is already, in fact, popular in 
Soviet theatres. 


Sir George Alexander and the St. 
James’ Theatre, by A. E. W. Mason. 
Macmillan: $5. 
on night at a theatre . . . was 
an event in the social life of the 
town. ... The theatre... was defi- 
nitely associated with someone, an old 
friend as it were, who for good or ill had 
chosen the play which the audience was 
now to see, who would himself or herself 
shortly appear upon the boards... . 
There was a thrill in the air as the audi- 
torium filled. Would the old firm do it 
again? Was this new playwright going to 
make his mark? There was expectation, 
even a trifle of excitement before the lights 
went out and the overture began... . 
There were people everywhere — people 
and warm colours. A spark passed from 
one to another and established a sort of 
fellowship which would last the evening 
through. .. .’ 

A. E. W. Mason, although betraying a 
strong fondness for the past, has not an 
errant memory. That was the audience of 
an important London theatre in 1900, but 
it is descriptive of many pre-war audi- 
ences. It is the kind of house to which Sir 
George Alexander played regularly during 
his actor-manager tenancy of London’s 
St. James’ Theatre from 1890 to 1918, the 
year of his death. The book is an affection- 
ate memorial of that tenancy, and of 
Alexander’s career as an efficient, intelli- 
gent, forward-looking actor-manager. 

Alexander was fortunate from the start. 
He was 21 when he entered a Nottingham 
repertory company, and two years later he 
was making an immediately successful 
London debut. Periods of acting with the 
Kendals and with Mary Anderson were 
followed by six years in the company of 
Henry Irving, and even today that state- 
ment needs no elaboration. Alexander 
opened his own theatre, the St. James’, on 
February 26, 1891, with The Idler by 
Haddon Chambers, a piece from the Sar- 
dou factory that was successful but not 
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indicative of the plays that were to follow, 
The next three were: Wilde’s Lady Wig. ~ 





dermere’s Fan, R. C. Carton’s Lj 


Hall, and Pinero’s The Second Mrs. ; 
Tanqueray. Alexander was hailed as one ~ 


of London’s outstanding actor-managers, 
He was established as well, among authors 
and actors, as a leading romantic actor, a 
persuasive and intelligent director, and q 
manager who knew the needs of his 
theatre but refused to achieve them 
through autocratic means. His whole 
career only accentuated these qualities, 

The St. James’ audiences — solid, faith. 
ful, fond — saw as time went on, in pre. 
miere performance and in repertory revival, 
such plays as Wilde’s The Importance of 
Being Earnest and An Ideal Husband, 
Henry Arthur Jones’ The Masqueraders, 
The Triumph of the Philistines and The 
Ogre, Pinero’s The Princess and the Butter. 
Sly, His House in Order, The Thunderbolt 
and Mid-Channel, Much Ado About Nothing 
and 4s You Like It, Paolo and Francesca, 
How He Lied to Her Husband, If I Were 
King, The Prisoner of Zenda. In all, 62 full. 
length and 1g one-act plays. A record — 
especially when accompanied by financial 
and artistic success, and by a steady re. 
tention of high ideals — that merits a 
book like Mr. Mason’s. 

The volume is a source-book for anyone 
interested in the personal and financial 
affairs of Alexander and his theatre. But 
it is also a fine character study, of its 
subject as well as of others; a presentation 
of an important and characteristic part 
of the pre-war theatre, the actor-manager 
and his theatre; and an engrossing story. 


Index to Plays Supplement, compiled 
by Ina Ten Eyck Firkins. H. W. Wil 
son Co.: $4. 
A ADDITION to Index to Plays: 1800- 
1926, published in 1927, Miss Fir- 
kins’ new volume indexes 3284 plays by 
1335 authors, most of the material being 
the work of dramatists who have become 
prominent since 1926. Like the earlier 
index, with which it should be used, the 
Supplement lists the authors and under 
them all known published forms of their 
plays, and adds a title and subject index. 
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® DRAMA 
FESTIVAL 


JUNE 15-AUGUST 1,36 





ess of last year’s Midsummer Drama 
festival exceeded even the expectations of its 
soasors...established an annual event...made 
Faesdens a mecca for lovers of the art of the 


The succ 


i June 15 to August 1...the 
rxsdena Community Playhouse presents its 
“<ond Annual Midsummer Drama Festival, 
wring Shakespeare's seven Greco-Roman 
siops... Troilus and C ressida, Timon of Ath- 
vm: Pericles Prince of Tyre, Coriolanus, Juli- 
Caesar, Anthon and Cleopatra, C ymbeline. 
Flaborate productions. Famous artists in 
ding roles. Supporting Casts from the thous- 
od players identified with America’s leading 
community theatre. Write for details and plan 
wor southern California vacation to include 
ais remarkable dramatic event. 


\SADENA PLAYHOUSE 


Osamu Hiier\enies: 
PASADENA: CALIFORNIA 
































HAROLD CLURMAN says: 


“My visits to the Soviet Union convince 
me that Open Road services are invalu- 
able if one seeks more than surface 


impressions." 
Visit 


SOVIET RUSSIA 
with 
LOUIS FISCHER 
PRINCESS SKARIATINA 
JULIEN BRYAN 
JOSHUA KUNITZ 
COLSTON WARNE 
MAXWELL STEWART 
HENRY SHAPIRO 


Trips which show you more than tourist 
sights at least cost of time and money. 
Circulars on request. 

Independent arrangements for those who 
prefer to travel on their own. 





Tenth Season 








Russian Tour Sec. 









8 West 40th Street 
New York $372 
Cooperating with roundtrip New York 
Intourist with a month in the 






Soviet Union. 
Other tours up to 
$900. 





Tut SHAKESPEARE FORTNIGHT 
HOSTELRY 


Stratford-upon-Avon, England 


Live in @ charming 600-year-old house among 
congenial companions, enjoying dramatic instruc- 
fon, with social and theatrical contacts. Reading 
wd acting of Shakespeare, rhythmic movement 
weech taining, verse speaking, etc. General 
iecures to stimulate playgoing of the layman. 
Visits backstage at Memorial tre. Discounts 
on theatre tickets. 

Senions begin July 7, July 21, Aug. 4, Aug. 18 
snd Sept. 1. session especially planned 
1 those inf summer schools as a stimulating 
bolidey before fall work. 

pa 


inauiched S$, 


re Pp s 





Make immediate registration to 
FANNY BRADSHAW 
Theatre Studio 
136 East 67th Street, New York, N. Y. 
RE 4-3226 














THE AMERICAN THEATRICAL 
SEMINAR of the NEW YORK 
SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 


. under the direction of Elizabeth B. Grimball 
-..@ five-week summer session in Salzburg, 
Austria, for all English-speaking dramatic students 
. « « distinguished for its faculty of such inter- 
nationally known artists as Herald Kreutzbera, 
Frida Richard, Emil Pirchen, and Elizabeth B. 
Grimball . . . closes its season with a public per- 
formance in the Stedt Theatre during the Salzburg 
Festival. 


Group sails July 11th from New York 
Write for Literature 


Carnegie Hall, New York City 
COlumbus 5-2445 
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little Theatre, Citizen House, 
Bath, and Everyman Theatre, 


Hampstead, London 
SWIMMER SCHOOLS of ART of ACTING and 
DRAMATIC PRODUCTION, 1936 


Three Sessions: 
daly 27th-A ugust 10th — BATH 
13th-A.ugust 27th —BATH 
August 28th~September 6th — LONDON 
wulled opportunities for acting and study in 
sual Thestres under famous professionel pro- 
—- Public performances of Classic and Mod- 
. = by members in Little Theatre 
ow eatre and historic Pump Rooms of 
in inal performances of Festival Plays in Lon- 
Motor tours to Wells Cathedral, Glestonbury 
Cah, putord and Malvern Festivals, Salisbury 
- tl and Stonehenge. Beautiful West-Coun- 
tien. Fee for session, three pounds fourteen 
Accommodation provided in historical 
Tcontury mension, if desired. 
Manly Hon, Sec. 
Pritts THEATRE, CITIZEN HOUSE 
ENGLAND 
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2nd 
Lendon Mime Festival 


June 13th (London W) 
Only Festival of its kind in the world 


ADJUDICATORS 
Dramatic Mime: 
M. GERTRUDE PICKERSGILL 
J. COMPTON 
NORMAN MARSHALL 


Dance Mime: ARNOLD L. HASKELL 


Particulars in April number, 
"Mime Review,” 6d 
Drama Bookshop, N.Y.C., or 
L.S.D.A. 17 Berners St., London 





















'ttu=_:£,£ Union College, Schenectedy, N. Y. 


=== UNION COLLEGE Announces 





The 1936 MOHAWK 
DRAMA FESTIVAL 


will present 
MARGARET ANGLIN 
and other guest stars alternating with 
MR. and MRS. COBURN 


supported by a distinguished professional com- 
pany in six Festival plays, 


July 21 to August 29 
“This is the first instance of marriage between a great 
tustsiniwon of liberal learning and the professional 
theatre.”"— Dr. Arthur Hobson Quinn, Professor of 
American Drama, University o Pennsylvania. 


INSTITUTE of the THEATRE 
July 6 to August 29 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING: Students will 
' and pert with the Festival company, 
playing subordinate and understudying prin- 
cipel characters will also receive practical 
instruction in all stage-crafts. 

ACADEMIC WORK: An intensive course in the 
arts of the theatre — Scene and Costume Design, 
Physical Conditioning and Dancing, Voice and 
Diction, Theatre Management and Publicity, Stage 
Lighting; Make-up; Radio Technique (with full 
cooperation of NBC's station WGY), Director's 
Symposium (informal discussion with director of 
current Festival play), end — 

A four-hour-e-week course in History and Theory 
of the Theatre conducted by authorities on the 
theetre, including BARRETT H. CLARK, WAL- 
TER PRICHARD EATON, CLAYTON HAM- 
TON, SHELDON CHENEY, S. MARION 





Enrollment Limited to 50 Men and Women 
Write to Registrar, Institute of the Theatre, 








Malvern Festival 


Worcestershire, England 





July 25th to Aug. 22nd, 1936 


Programme of Plays 


ST. JOAN 
ON THE ROCKS 
CLANDESTINE MARRIAGE 


THE BRONTES OF 
HAWORTH PARSONAGE 


LADY PRECIOUS STREAM 
PYGMALION 
JANE EYRE 
Folders and full information from 
FRANK TOURIST COMPANY 


(In Association with Dean 
tf Dawson, Lid.) 


527 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
or MALVERN FESTIVAL OFFICE 
2 Rose Bank Malvern, England 





When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
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See fi 7 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY | OC© [Or hanya holm 
Course in Stage Classics Production 
Regular University Quarter, June 18 — Aug. 29 Y If 
Shakespeare's Antony and Cleopatra O u rse 
Shaw's Caesar and Cleopatra Cou f 
Full term study of texts and production details for Attractions current in New York, and mae oe 
these pleys illustrating classic and modern tech- : : m g 
niques. Productions with all-sudent casts ip August. | | 4 list of those which have closed since 
week by rehesrel periods covering action and || the last recording. The opening and Professionals — Teachers 
voice training. ete and costumes designed end || c/osing dates appear in parentheses. Auten ~<a DA 
ra hildren 
eS en ree ON THE BOARDS Sumines Coll 
Thestre Management and. Publicity... Folk || TOBACCO ROAD (Dec. 4, 1933——.) 
Dance and Formal Dance of the 16th Century. Drama adapted from the Erskine Cald- June, July, August 
For fuller information address well novel by Jack Kirkland. 
at Decor, Often 2004 || THE CHILDREN’S HOUR (Now, 20, 1954 215 West 11 Stost 
Stanford Univers ——..) by Lillian Hellman. Producer and New York Wi 
director: Herman Shumlin. With Kather- igman School of Dance B 
Rn RD a SR ITT LE eI ine Emery, Anne Revere, Florence McGee. ee 
ESSEX PLAYERS  tuece MEN ON A HORSE (Jan. 30, — 
| 1935———.) Comedy by George Abbott and 
announce John Cecil Holm. Producer: Alex Yokel. MIKHAIL MORDKIy 
a 
Another Season of Summer Stock MULATTO (Oct. 24——.) by Langston Ballet Master 
Under the Directorship of Hughes. Producer: Martin Jones. Moscow Imperial Ballet 
HARRISON LEWIS a (Oct. 28——.) by Sidney Kings- INSTRUCTOR Fall | 
ey. Producer and designer: Norman Bel J 
oe ay ae, ot Geddes. Directed by Sidney Kingsley. of Mimo-Drome ond Cheeaaaa iam 
professionals, and teachers, who will have a PRIDE AND PREJUDICE (Nov. 5——.) MOSCOW ART THEATRE 
nance greener gate tr oe Dramatization by Helen Jerome of the (with Constantine Stenislevaly) 
ayers, 6 receive ete dramatic emahaor ” 
training. Jane Austen novel. Producer: Max Gor- KAMERNY THEATRE 
The theatre is situated on Lake Cham- don. Settings and costumes by Jo Miel- | (with Alexander Tairoff) Prospe 
plein with fecilitios -, ontaning, aon ziner. With Adrianne Allen, Colin Keith- Mimo-Drama Class, Mon. & Thurs 94 é 
It is the perfect spot for on ‘idee! vecation. : secon Percy Waram. aus — progeed ‘i om 
, , oon ar “IRST LADY (Nov. 26 .) by George S. rrivate Instruction and Classes tre, N 
Wine Fer Gafermnetten a08 Kran falter “VA Kaufman and Katharine Dayton. Pro- Children, Beginners, and Advanced. " 
ESSEX PLAYERS ducer: Sam H. Harris. With Jane Cowl. Foundation ~~ for All Type § |" 
STEINWAY HALL NEW YORK BOY MEETS GIRL (Nov. 27——-.) Com- Studio 61 _ ae - 
CIRCLE 7-0187 edy by Bella and Samuel Spewack. Pro- CO 5-9627 New Yor Qy 
ducer and director: George Abbott. With ee 
Allyn Joslyn, Jerome Cowan and Joyce | ————— ae -_— 
| Arling. SSS | 
ONE GOOD YEAR (Nov. 27——.) by 
Summer Speech Term | Stephen Gross. Producer: Al Rosen. — June 15 Through July 11 IT 
in | MAY WINE (Dec. 5——-.) Play with music. 
Boston | Score by Sigmund Romberg; book by Intensive Course in \ 
Cictiemns Mien dade 08 Frank Mandel; lyrics by Oscar Hammer- . ac: 
pone wy a 4 | stein II. Producer: Laurence Schwab. | Dance Technique 
August 3 — August 14 (advanced) LIBEL! (Dec. 22—.) by Edward Wooll. | and Compceities rr 
— sesking—tne | | vero London. Producer: Gilbert Miller. | Pp : 
Voice & Diction —Public Speaking—In- | | VICTORIA REGINA (Dec. 26——.) by | 
a, Rageng—apee gs Laurence Housman. From London. Pro- | MARTHA GRAHAM 
tals —Body Training for Poise—Radio || ducer and director: Gilbert Miller. Set- | 
Delivery — Creative Writing —Puppetry ||  tingsby Rex Whistler. With Helen Hayes. | LOUIS HORST . 
— Round bey we prs of Speech | | MOON OVER MULBERRY STREET | 
and Method Problems || (Jan. 13——.) by Nicholas Cosentino. | For information address A 
Write || Producers: O'Neill and De Maria. | 
Frank Zacher, Director || RUSSET MANTLE (Jan. 16——.) by Dini Oo Remes, Seaviay 
Curry Schoo! of Expression | Lynn Riggs. Producers: Mayer and Martha Graham Studio 
951 Commenwesith Ave. Boston, Mass. Queen. With Evelyn Varden, John Beal, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Ithaca 
Martha Sleeper and Jay Fassett. a 




















DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


CARNEGIE 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


PERRY-MANS 
School of the Dance and the Dust 
@ THEATRE Steamboat Springs Colemee 











Intensive 4 1 8-weeks’ courses for tude® 
SUMMER SCHOOL @ DANCE ond aotructore of the Dance and Dress 
MUSIC Theory and practice of acting techaa® 
—asieoo | 6 Rotem Mil | 
° ° ™ | “ z < » 3 
Practical experience through production | | @ ARTS Practical experience in sagt THN 
of plays in the nationally recognized Ensemble for stringed instruments. Ruuan 
C ie Theat ff: Max Otto, Hans Wiener, Dam Ostume 
omeope “we ee] al SCH OOL King, Wallace Dow (Pasadena Play’ TE De: 
Courses in Rehearsal and Performance, | | CO is Barney Brown, Paul Love, Francaa 
+ gs . | stein, and others to be annow Cle 
Diction, Stage Craft, Pantomime and | | DRAMA Location in the Rocky Mountaine dl 52 |} fay 
: . cal rado. Gorgeous canyon country, riding. : 
Makeup, Dancing and Fencing. trips, tennis, and swimming. July and A | —. 
. pho 





Write for catalogue 


Portia Mansfield, Charlotte Perry, Ons 
Until June 1, address: 59 Central Ave., ae | 


Address Box K for Sun Session bulletin ELLEN VAN VOLKENBURG, Guest Director 


or catalog of four year college course 22ND SUMMER SESSION 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Schealey Perk, Pittsburgh, Pa. | Write for Catalog — Seattle, Washington 
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ated 


KURT JOOSS 
SIGURD LEEDER 
SCHOOL of DANCE 


pARTINGTON HALL, TOTNES, 
DEVON, ENGLAND 


—O— 


The School of the 
SALLETS JOOSS 


SUMMER COURSES 
Aug. 5th —Sept. 1st, 1936 


a “aon 


fll Professional Education for Stage 


Dancers and Dance Teachers. 


— 


| Powpectus and full information may be 


sained from the American Representa- 


‘| fe, Miss Anna Bogue, 1172 Park Ave- 
‘}ae, New York, or from the Secretary 


dithe Jooss Leeder School. 











ITHACA COLLEGE 


Departments of 
vusc—DrRAMA—PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
NEW COURSES 
STAGE SCREEN RADIO 
Acting — Dancing — Voice 
Speech — Singing 
Radio and Screen Technique 
Courses for 
Announcers, Actors, Singers 
Ballet and Stage Dancing 
SUMMER SESSION 
Ithaca College Ithaca, N. Y. 
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NNINGTON 
TRE STUDIO 


Offers training for Actors 
in the Arts of the Theatre 


MECTING Francis Fergusson 
TOIMQUE of ACTING Marion Crowne 
MOVEMENT for the THEATRE Marthe Hill 
ay LITERATURE Harold Gray 
ae DESIGN Helen Forrest 

DESIGN Arch Leuterer 


For further information concerning 
courses of instruction, scholarships, 








ition end living expenses, write 


STON THEATRE STUDIO 
Bennington, Vermont 
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| See for Yourself, Continued 


ETHAN FROME (Jan. 21 .) Drama- 
| tization of the Edith Wharton story by 





Owen and Donald Davis. Producer: Max | 
Gordon. Directed by Guthrie McClintic. | 


Settings by Jo Mielziner. With Ruth 


Gordon, Pauline Lord and Raymond | 


Massey. 


| LADY PRECIOUS STREAM (Jan. 27 | 


——.) by S. I. Hsiung. Producer: Morris 
Gest. Costumes by Mei Lan-Fang. With 
Helen Chandler and Bramwell Fletcher. 


CALL IT A DAY (Jan. 28 .) by Dodie 





Smith. From London. Producer: Theatre | 
Guild, with Lee Ephraim. With Philip 
Merivale, Gladys Cooper, Jeanne Dante. | 


ZIEGFELD FOLLIES (Jan. 30——.) 
Revue. Sketches by David Freedman, 


Moss Hart; lyrics by Ira Gershwin. Music | 
uke. Producers: Shuberts. | 


by Vernon 
Directed by John Murray Anderson. Set- 
tings by Minnelli. With Fannie Brice. 


FRESH FIELDS (Feb. 1o——.) by Ivor 
Novello. Producers: Aldrich and de 
Liagre. With Margaret Anglin. 


CO-RESPONDENT UNKNOWN (Fed. 117 
——.) by Mildred Harris and Harold 


Goldman. Producers: MacKenna, Mayer 


and Mielziner. With Peggy Conklin. 


END OF SUMMER (Feb. 17———.) by S.N. | 
Behrman. Producer: Theatre Guild. With | 


Ina Claire, Osgood Perkins and Mildred 
Natwick. 


LOVE ON THE DOLE (Feb. 24——.) by 


Ronald Gow and Walter Greenwood. | 


Producer: Maurice Barber. With Wendy 
Hiller and Alexander Grandison. 


THE POSTMAN ALWAYS RINGS TWICE 
(Feb. 25———.) by James M. Cain. Pro- 
ducer: Jack Curtis. Settings by Jo Miel- 
ziner. With Mary Philips and Richard 
Barthelmess. 


SAINT JOAN (March 9——.) Revival of 
the George Bernard Shaw play. Producer: 
Katharine Cornell. Directed by Guthrie 
McClintic. Settings by Jo Mielziner. With 
Katharine Cornell, Arthur Byron, Mau- 


rice Evans, Eduardo Ciannelli, George | 
Coulouris, Kent Smith, Brian Aherne, | 


Charles Waldron and John Cromwell. 


IDIOT’S DELIGHT (March 24 


Robert E. Sherwood. Producer: Theatre 
Guild. Directed by Bretaigne Windust. | 


Setting by Lee Simonson. With Alfred 
Lunt and Lynn Fontanne. 


BITTER STREAM (March 30 


Victor Wolfson, from Ignazio Silone’s 
novel, Fontamara. Producer: Theatre 
Union. 


GILBERT AND SULLIVAN REPER- 
TORY (April 10o——.) Producer: S. M. 
Chartock. With Frank Moulan, William 
Danforth, Roy Crop 


April 20-25, The Pirates of Penzance. 


Other productions to follow for week-run. | 


ON YOUR TOES (April 11:——.) Musical | 
comedy, with book by Lorenz Hart, | 


Richard Rodgers and George Abbott; 
music by the first two. Producer: Dwight 


Deere Wiman. Settings by Jo Mielziner. | 


With Ray Bolger, Tamara Geva and 
Luella Gear. 


CLOSED 


SWEETALOES (March 4-25) 

SCANDALS (Dec. 25—March 28) 

STAR SPANGLED (March 10-28) 

CASE OF CLYDE GRIFFITHS (March 11-28) 
NIGHT OF JANUARY 16 (Sept. 16—-A pril 4) 
yumBO (Nov. 16—A pril 18) 

THE MIKADO (April 10-18) 


—.) by | 


.) by | 


r and Vivian Hart. | 
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UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


announces the 
eighth season 
of 
THE MICHIGAN 
REPERTORY PLAYERS 
Complete School of the Theatre 
1936 Summer Session 
June 26 to August 21 

For full particulers apply to 


VALENTINE B. WINDT 
Director 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


| 





The Cleveland Playhouse 
and 


Western Reserve 
University 


offer courses leading to 


Master of Arts Degree 





in 
Drama and Theatre 
Enrollment limited to twelve 
For information write 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
Western Reserve University 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 











YALE UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 
Allardyce Nicoll, Chairman 


HISTORY AND CRITICISM. . 





Allardyce Nicoll 
PLAYWRITING. . 
Walter Prichard Eaton 
PRODUCTION. . 
Alexencer Dean 
Halsted Welles 
Emily V. White 


STAGE SPEAKING. . 
Constance Welch 
SCENE DESIGN. . 

Donald Ocensleger 
STAGE LIGHTING. . 


S. R. McCandless 


COSTUME DESIGN. . 
Frank P. Bevan 
TECHNICAL DIRECTION. . 
Edward C. Cole 
Robert G. Scott 
DRAWING AND PAINTING. . 
Monroe W. Burbank 
THEATRE MANAGEMENT. . 
Boyd Smith 


Courses leading to the Ph.D. and 
M.F.A. degrees or to certificates. 
For catalogue, epply to 
Secretary, Department of Drama 
University Theatre 
New Haven, Conn. 
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OGUNQUIT 
PLAYHOUSE 


of the 
MANHATTAN THEATRECOLONY 
at Ogunquit, Maine 
TENTH SEASON 
JULY AND AUGUST 


A season of New York successes and 
new plays with a company of Broadway 
actors and stars of national fame. The pro- 
fessional acting company during the last 
two seasons has included: 


Maude Adams Laurette Taylor 
Ethel Barrymore Pessy Wood 
Tullio Carminati Florence Reed 
Libby Holman Blanche Ring 
Mitzi Green Violet Heming 
Thomas W. Ros Fritzi Scheff 
Hilde Spong Leo G. Carroll 
Alexandra Carlisle Daisy Atherton 
Ruth St. Denis Molly Pearson 


Twenty Apprentices will be accepted at 
the Colony for training in all branches of 
the technique of the theatre. Apprentice 
Members have their own theatre in 
which public productions are regularly 
made. Apprentices manifesting especial 
talent will be invited to play with the 
professional acting company. 


Application for membership in 
Colony should be made to: 


the 





Summer Session of the 


HILDA SPONG THEATRE SCHOOL 


(formerly held Beach Theatre, Falmouth, Cape Cod) 


The Casino Theatre and Workshop 
CAPE MAY, NEW JERSEY 





m 5 


July 6th to August 30th Fat 

. . - . 

Eight weeks of intensive work in jest 
SPEECH AND VOICE, PANTOMIME, MAKEUP, sve 
DANCING AND REHEARSALS dna 

Plus he 


PUBLIC APPEARANCES WITH THE PROFESSIONAL STOCK COMPANY 
SPECIAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS 


For full information address: 


HILDA SPONG, Director 








SOMERSET PLAYERS 
Summer Theatre 


An opportunity for a limited number of 
individuals to work with permanent 
acting company. No academic instruc- 
tion. Training received through actually 
working with Broadway people. 

Program includes four new plays and 
four revivals with many members of 
original New York casts. 


The Director is Gregory Deane, who directed “Few 
Are Chosen” this season on Broadway. 
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| ee 
? ARE YOU INTERESTED IN? 
A PROFESSIONAL THEATRE | 


TRAINING | 
in an 
ADVANCED OR APPRENTICE | 
GROUP 

to be conducted in association with a 

require 

THE RED BARN THEATRE| | 

at Locust Valley, Long Island | ~ 

ro 


Qualifying members to appear in , | 
session of public productions during | | sate 


























Nominal fee for complete season August. Hayes. 

WALTER HARTWIG, Gen. Dir. George Sumner For descriptive matter odds ere 
254 West 54th St., New York, N. Y. ||| 1560 Broadway New York City , et 

? Teresa Dale, 246 W. 44thSt. N.Y.C? * 

— = ————— 

BERKSHIRE GLOUCESTER THE NEW LONDON PLAYERS | 7 

OF | 


PLAYHOUSE 


Stockbridge, Mass. 


WILLIAM MILES, Director 
Announces Ninth Season 
and the 


APPRENTICE GROUP 


Training in acting through class- 
work, student productions, and 
observation of the work of a dis- 
tinguished company. Moderate 
fee. Nine weeks beginning 


June 29. 


The 1935 Acting Company included: 


Ethel Barrymore Irene Rich 

Jay Fassett Alexander Kirkland 
Edith Barrett Sylvia Field 

Earle Larrimore Richard Hale 
Selena Royle Francesca Bruning 


For information regarding acceptance 
as an apprentice apply to 


F. Theodore Cloak, Director 
Berkshire Playhouse Drama School 
Stockbridge, Mass. 


SCHOOL of the 
THEATRE 


Gloucester, Mass. 
17th Season 
June 27—August 22 
ACTING-DANCING-PRODUCTION 
Weekly Public Performances. 
All parts taken by students. 
Special Junior Unit — Ages 13-15 
For circular address 
F. M. Evans and F. D. Cunningham 
112 Charles St., Boston, Mass. 





Rocky Neck 


| 


NEW HAMPSHIRE | 


| 


OF 


Fourth Season 
July 2nd to September Tth, 193% 


Presents 


Recent Successes. Revivals. Premieres. 
Operating their own theatre in the weaned 
BARN PLAYHOUSE, near LAKE SUN 

of thee- 


Practical experience in acting and all 

tre activities is offered to the STUDENT GROUP 

affiliated with The Curry Schoo! of Expresice 

Summer Work-Shop. Tes 

Delightful climate. Beautiful woods and mounts 
views. Land and water sports 


Information upon request ¢ 


MRS. JOSEPHINE E. HOLMES 
251 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 

















REPERTORY PLAYHOUSE 
SCHOOL In Associa- 


tion with 









THE KEENE SUMMER 
THEATRE 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Direction, Herbert V. Gellendre 


Eight Weeks Intensive Course 
Beginning June 29th, 1936 


For Information, Please 
Apply: George A. Birse, 
Repertory Playhouse 
Associates, Inc., Suite 12-79 
Hotel Ansonia, New York 


5th Season in New England 
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On an Island In the 
| Ocean near Cape Cod 
| 
| 





of the SPOKEN WORD 


and THEATRE WORKSHOP | 
June, July, August 





Oak Bluffs, Martha's Vineyard Iled fy 
25th year _ 

Acting, Dancing, Stage Direction §) Voice. 

Special acting opportunities abe Dancin: 

and tyes we ishtly n of Music 

Stock Company playing n y 

own Play House. Horseback Riding F 

Swimming, Boating. 

Winter School, October to May, Cleveland.) Seton: 


For catalogue address 
MR. PHIDELAH RICE 
1105 Carnegie Hall Cleveland, Obie 





\ 











October 


s 











JUNE 29 TO AUGUST | 


ent in the 19 36 Summer Session is limited 
directors and college graduates who 
desire £0 supplement their experience with inten- 

ks’ course of training in essentials of 


to teachers, 
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MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 


SIX WEEKS SUMMER COURSE 


¢ ; 

oe Make new contacts. Acquire fresh f 

= int on professional problems. Participate or 

new e” activites of Second Annual Mid- 

~s no ll Festival presenting Shakespeare's TEACHERS 


. oman plays. Faculty of high professional 
oe Write the General Manager for inform- 
gon, cataloB, and complete details. 







CHAS. S. PRICKETT, Gen. Mgr. 








in STAGECRAFT and ADVANCED EXPRESSIONAL TECHNIQUE 
July 6th to August 14th, 1936. 


City BROWN Director 

ERA oven PLAWHOUSE osx Each year the American Academy of Dramatic Arts offers a short, but 
“— . ENA: intensive, summer course for teachers and persons who have had some 
ey experience in directing and coaching plays. 
lh ———z Frances The course includes special intensive work in Voice and Speech, Pan- 
TRE tomimic Training, Vocal Interpretation, Rehearsals, Stage Sets and Light- 


ROBINSON- 
DUF 


“The Great Teacher” 
— David Belasco 


| 


ing, Make-Up, Costume, Dancing and Stage Direction. 
Each session of the Teachers’ Summer Course has been received enthu- 
siastically by students attending the school from all parts of the United 


KE SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE States and Canada. The summer work has proved of especial value to those 
5 Weeks eye vi eg si who wish to round out their technical training in Stagecraft and the Art of 

ar classes echnique, : . 
vith incivdme and Interpretation of roles. Beginners Acting in order to become competent stage managers, equipped to direct 


required to attend class in Technique: otherwise 
wurse is elective. All courses in New York City. 


and produce plays. 


A folder descriptive of the course will be sent upon application to 








TRE Class or individual instruction for _ ~ 
sereen, Radio and Opera. Special courses for 

Teachers and oublic speakers. 

Special course in Stage Direction. 


ina Study under this internationally famous dra- 
gatic coach — teacher of Ina Claire, Helen 
Hayes, Katharine Hepburn, Jane Wyatt, Osgood 
perkins, Erik Rhodes, Van Heflin, Douglass 
Montgomery and many other brilliant stars. 





The Secretary 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF DRAMATIC ARTS 























$: Call, phone or write for literature i 

v2 | 8 bul Shed Suet, New Yor, FLY. Room 152, Carnegie Hall New York, N. Y. 
*\ "| | Rhinelander 4-7900 Butterfield 8-5940 

ee | mil anal 

YERS 


FEAGIN SCHOOL 


OF DRAMATIC ART 
SUMMER SESSION 


THE PETERBOROUGH PLAYERS 


Peterborough, N. H. 





Stearns Farm 


- IN THIRD SEASON — JUNE 28th-SEPT. 1st 


MARIA OUSPENSKAYA 


NEW YORK CITY 
July 6— August 15 
Acting 


NAF 


5 of thee Directing and Stagecraft SUPERVISOR 
GROW ‘are and General Culture DIRECTOR ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 
eaching and Radio Techniqu 
mounian uh Modern Theatres “gi RICHARD GAINES NORMAN LLOYD 
Saaceme eetn mel Apprentice Group open to limited number of qualified students 
MES Public Performances Regulerly Performance Experience. Courses in Acting, Make-up, Stagecraft 
joston 316 W.57& S., New York City For Particulars address Edith Bond Stearns, Hotel Sevillia, 117 W. 58 St., N.Y. C. 
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THEODORA IRVINE 
STUDIO th: THEATRE 


Twenty years in New York City 
SUMMER COURSE in 


THE NEIGHBORHOOD PLAYHOUSE 
SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 


tel WITH ACTING IN NEW YORK 
: July 6 to August 11 
Techniques of Acting Laure Elliot Burk Symon ues cuteiaieds 
Martha Graham Blanche Talmud y an ons 
ection 1} Voice and Speech meena ne sheen SPECIAL RADIO EQUIPMENT 
radius HI Dane Stoce Croft Sanford Meimer Fanny Bredshew Teacher of Alice Bredy, Clerk 
sssiond ng ge ra Rich Charles Weldmen Gable and other prominent actors. 
in of Music Applied to Movement Muriel Stuart Arthur Wilmurt Work sponsored by Eva LeGallienne 
Riding, Day and Evening Classes 
irene Lewisohn Private Lessons at any time 
and, 0 I) Sett0n DIRECTORS | Rita Wallach Morgenthau Catalogue on request COMPLETELY EQUIPPED STAGE 
October to May Alice McCoy Auditions by appointment Fall Course begins October 5th 


W rite for Catalogue 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-3345 
15 West 67th St., New York 


16 West 46th St, N. ¥.C. BR 9-9766 
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Temare Daykarhanova's School for the Stage 





THE WESTCHESTER PLAYHOUSE 


Lawrence Farms, Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 
DAY TUTTLE, Director, RICHARD SKINNER, Manager 


In association with 
MME. TAMARA DAYKARHANOVA'S SCHOOL FOR THE STAGE 
ennounce e third season of 
THE SUMMER DRAMATIC WORKSHOP 
8 Weeks July 6-August 29 


COURSES will be offered in the Moscow Art Theatre Technique of Acting; Scenes; Stage Make-up; 
Voice Production; Diction; Dancing. Also, lectures and daily observation of rehearsals. 

Qualifying students will have opportunity to appear in Playhouse productions with such distinguished 
stars, who have recently appeared in Mt. Kisco, as Ina Claire, Henry Fonda, Margaret Sullavan, Ruth 
Gordon, Henry Hull, Pegsy Wood, June Walker, Ernest Truex, Edith Barrett, Mildred Natwick, 
Myron McCormick, Viola Roache, Harry Ellerbe, Tom Powers. 


For further information address FRANCES DEITZ, Registrar 
29 W. 56 St., New York, N. Y. 


m= UNION COLLEGE Announces 
The 1936 MOHAWK 7 


| ]| DRAMA FEstTiva, 
| INSTITUTE of the THEATRE | 
| 
| 


July 6 to August 29 
Mr. & Mrs. Coburn, Director, | 


PROFESSIONAL OPPORTUNITY. 
dente tie hn nto tenant 
ical work as @ pr 

 ~ first erg at —— with ae - 
given a half Tuition-Scholarshi second 
summer's session. Those who pop =, second 
summer's course, also with distinction, will be 
given a position as Junior Member of the Festival | 
Professional Company for ei ht weeks during thelr | 
third summer, at a salary of $25 per week. 


Enrollment Limited to 50 Men and Women 





Write to Registrar, Institute of the Theatre 


q 


Uni on College, Schenectady, N. Y, — 




















June 15 Through July 11 


Intensive Course in 
Dance Technique 
and Composition 


MARTHA GRAHAM 
LOUIS HORST 


For information address: 


Dini De Remer, Secretary 
Marthe Graham Studio 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
—eeeeeEeEeeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEe— 
; 


hanya holm 

















omens 








Eight weeks course in Production, Acting 
rection, Music, Dance, Design and Theatre 


“ARTS INTHE THEATRE 


A School of the Theatre, on 
Triuna Island, Lake George 
June 27 to August 22 


STAFF 
Thomas H. Dickinson 
Lehman Engel 
Anna Sokolow 
James Daly 
Anton Refregier 
Will Turner 
Paul McPharlin 
Alex North 
Mildred Gardner 
and many others 


Tuition including board and room, $180 


Authorized by Corporation of Yaddo 


Address, Secretary, Arts in the Theatre 
Box 392, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


Crafts 


DORIS CHARLES 
| HUMPHREY WEDD 


| PAULINE LAWRENCE JOHN MARTIN 
| { 





MODERN DANCE 
SUMMER COURSE 
August 17th — September 5th 

Register Now 
Descriptive folder sent on request 


| Academy of AlliedArts 


Music, Singing, Drama, Dance, Painting 


349 West 86th Street New York City 


SChuyler 4-1216 

















Stage, Screen, Radio, Personal Development 


AlWiene 2% Theatre 








































M¢ 


| EDIT 
STARK 


(SHLE 


3B. K) 









S C (40th Year) 
ummer Vourses Graduates: Lee Tracy, Fred Astaire, Peggy 
J 15 July 1 | Shannon, Una Merkel, Zita Johann, etc. 
une = uly Stock theater appearances while learning 
July 6 — August 1 | DRAMA, SPEECH, MUSICAL COMEDY 
VOCAL and DANCE 
September 9-26 Professional training — the only Dramatic School in 
the United States presenting its students a weekin 
: : eac h play, plus Talking Pictures and technical training 
For information address in Voice, Diction, Make-up, Pantomime, Dialects, 
c Characterization, Fencing, and twenty allied study VES 
H subjects. 7 5 
Mrs. Garret Green, Executive Sinstih iniitns: tne Geniitiien is av 
Secretary Directing and General Culture TRUE « 
For catalog 93 address 
215 West 11 Street Theodore Montaire, Sec’y Founded on seventeen years’ successful — 
66 West 85th St. New York City | production of the internationally known Pasadens 
New York Wigman School of Dance Playhouse . . . this school is unique in its practic WEATR 
ree ‘ | training for a career in the theatre. . . whether ae) moni 
acting, producing, directing, or technical wot J 5 49 
the goal. We are producing constantly on : 
- 
MIKHAIL MORDKIN PERRY -MANSFIELD stages with opening nights attended by tolentscovs | ined 45, 
School of the Dance and the Drama from nearby Hollywood. Many young ple ia bis, a 
Ballet Master Steamboat Springs Colorado || | gonefrom aire i ahaa tY,, und 
Moscow Imperial Ballet Intensive 4- and 8-weeks courses for students } stage,screenand radio. These inclu ia Stuott Méisiona/ 
and instructors of the Dance and Drama. | Victor Jory, Douglass Montgomery, Gloria on, i 
INSTRUCTOR Theory and practice of acting technique; : Rand | h Scott ond . 4 
, voice training; dancing; teaching problems. | Anne Shirley, Onslow Stevens, Ran red focely Alle edi 
of Mimo-Drama and Choreo Drama w eekly —— ay putty equipped re | others. Two-year course, under experienced od es editor 
*ractica *xperience in staging, lighting, 4 Page : . 
MOSCOW ART THEATRE cammmion, Giese work slenend Soe caushens of twenty, gives thorough training in ro me, bu 
(with Constantine Stanislavsky) Ensemble for stringed instruments play production, voice and diction, body C . pasihility 
KAMERNY THEATRE Staff : Max Otto, Hans Wiener, Eleanor make-up, costume, etc., with special emphasis # Mewcript, 
King (Humphrey-Weidman), Wallace Dow tee di id ] ip 
. (Pasadena Playhouse), Barney Brown, Paul development of student's individual pe inst be 
(with Alexander Teiroff) I Fran a Eckstein (string ensemble) literature re 
: ctohndjg? “oat aenday Yee ygpee pe eae he | Cultural endowments. . . languages, !! 
Mimo-Drama Class, Mon. & Thurs. 2-3 Grace Dominge (Art), and others to be lendidlyequ 
: announced later drama, etc., are accented. Course spien TARLY. 
p Ballet Classes rel f Location in the Rocky acount of poe student for any branch of dramatic endeavor. rie NG 
j j de yorge canyon c try, riding, pack- | : ; 
Children — pet pe ed lh flee coum. anal sulmaning. July ond Kegust. | General Manager for handsome new pictorial coe LEC 
Fo ~ ‘ion al ating for All T es Write for catalogue | tog and copy of “A Stepping papepetee IGFRAN 
— of Senden - regions’ os | GILMOR BROWN, Director CHAS. F. PRICKETT, Gen. 
Satie 61 Caneste a Portis Meashield, Ghettette Pemy, Directors PAS ADEMA conum PLA - 
" orado en 
O 5-9627 ew y After June 10, Steamboat Springs 33 S- EL MOLINO AVE- PASAD 
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